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CHAPTER L 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary. 

T^ KAINT DAT. 

« Pew were the days daring the stormy October 
of 1846, when this exckmation. of the poet might 
not have been correctly applied to the weather 
in Scotland. Clouds gathered, rain poured down, 
tempests blew with little intermission; and the 
brimming rivers and roaring cascades of the 
north, would have presented grand spectacles to 
the enterprising traveller, had not the extensive 
floods made them almost unapproachable, even 
when the heavy fogs for some short period allowed 
them to be visible. 
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It was on one of these drearj^ uncomfortable 
mornings^ when Edinburgh Castle was faintly 
looming through a Scotch mist^ which produced 
on the feelings of strangers, the sensation of being 
swathed in a wet blanket, that two ladies hurried 
down the long flight of steps leading to the 
terminus of the recently opened railroad. Prom 
the unfinished state of the works and buildings, 
they afforded scarcely any shelter from the 
weather, and passengers who had the misfortune 
to travel at that time, were exposed to considerable 
inconvenience in approaching the line. This was 
now testified to by the dripping plaids thrown 
over their heads, and the petticoats caught up 
hastily to escape the wet and mud, so that perhaps 
these individuals did not present a very pre- 
possessing appearance to the young man already 
seated in the carriage, into which they were 
ushered by the guard. 

Good manners, however, required that he should 
proffer his assistance, seeing that they were women 
needing help; for they were encumbered by a 
variety of those small parcels of the band-box, 
and basket-kind, with which some female pas- 
sengers delight to load themselves, and encroach 
on their neighbour's patience. 
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He assisted to make them comfortable so fiar as 
he coald^ and his disinterested endeavours were 
rewarded^ when haying settled down quietly, 
and removed their superflnous wrappings, they 
allowed their countenances to become plainly 
visible. 

The elder was a middle-aged lady, with good- 
humoured kindly features, and quick lively man- 
ners, indicative of open-hearted general benevolence; 
he felt good- will towards her immediately. The 
younger was differently regarded ; she was cahn, 
graceful, self-possessed, with a prepossessing face 
whose expression seemed strangely, unaccountably 
familiar to him. Where had he seen those 
features before ? In a dream, perhaps. For not 
amongst any of his living acquaintance was there 
one with that well-proportioned figure, that look 
of refinement, that pensive yet sweet countenance 
now before him. He had an earnest wish to 
discover her name, but he felt convinced none of 
the band-boxes belonged to her. 

The thanks of the elder lady for his attentions. 
were so voluble, as hardly to afford him an oppor- 
tunity even to assure her that thanks were 
unnecessary; and these preliminaries were just 
settled when they started on their journey, leaving 

B 2 
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the city behind them concealed in its wet shroud 
from all curious eyes. 

'^ I am sadly afraid my dear, that your feet 
must be wet/' said the chaperone to her young 
companion, ^' it was impossible to help it. They 
must be so.'' 

"Nothing really to signify, my dear aunt," 
replied the other. '' Only a little damp— it will 
not hurt me \" 

"Pray make use of this wrapper," said the 
gentleman, with the alacrity of one eager to 
obUge, presenting a Lirge grey maude which lay 
across his own knees. " Let me fold this round 
your feet, to secure you from the dfects of cold." 

The young lady drew back, and would 
have declined the civility, declaring it perfectly 
unnecessary; but encouraged by the aunt, who 
warmly commended him, he would not be refused ; 
and she soon found herself so carefully and com- 
fortably wrapped up, that although contrary to 
her expressed wishes, it did not cause her much 
regret; the sweet voice and gentle courtesy of the 
owner of the maude having something so winning 
about them, as to make her submit to the 
obligation with pleasure, and confess that it was 
an improvement. 
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As to the guardian-aunt^ her good-will was 
completely gained by this trifling attention^ and 
she immediately entered into conversation with 
open-hearted readiness. She told him that she 
herself was only going to Haddington^ but that 
her niece was to proceed as far as Newcastle ; that 
she was not much used to travelling alone^ so she 
hoped he would take care of her on the journey ; 
demanding his services^ and accepting his offers^ 
with more simplicity and trust than many would 
manifest to a stranger. Perhaps something might 
be owing to the bright open snule^ and sweet 
voice of that stranger, and his exceeding gentle- 
ness and courtesy in listening to her. 

Before she quitted the carriage, she received 
from him a promise very readily given, to do his 
best to see her niece safe to the end of her 
journey; and had she known how earnestly he 
desired the information^ and how attentively he 
listened in hopes of catching the young lady's 
name, I. have no doubt she would have obliged 
him by imparting it. She did not however; she 
quitted the carriage at Haddington, leaving him 
without any clue to the subject of lus anxiety; 
for as he had conjectured, basket, band^box, and 
brown-paper parcel went off with her ; the young 
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lady had no such unnecessary appendages to her 
luggage. 

She had spoken but few words whilst her aunt 
remained with them^ and was seated so that 
probably she had not heard the conversation 
which passed between her companions. She 
watched her aunt from the window as long as 
they were within sight> and when the train went 
on, re* settled herself in her comer, with a quiet, 
self-possessed look, which indicated a power of 
taking care of herself, obvious enough for her 
companion to conclude that she was neither 
inclined, nor obliged, to make much claim on him 
for assistance. 

Still, under the circumstances, he felt himself 
privileged to exchange his seat for one in more 
neighbourly proximity to hers, and commence a 
conversation by repeating in a voice of most 
respectful courtesy those promises he had just 
made at her aunt's particular desire. 

"Thank you very much,'' said she, gently. 
'^ I trust I shall not require any great amount of 
eare. I am to be met at the station in Newcastle 
by my friends.'' 

Eesolved not to let the conversation drop, 
whilst every look and tone served only to pique 
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his anxiety to know more of her, he ventured to 
inquire next if she were accustomed to travel 
alone. 

"Occcasionally — only lately!'' was her reply, 
followed by a sort of sigh, which, though half 
suppressed, still caught his ear. He coupled it 
with her deep crape veil and mourning dress, and 
conjectured that she had, perhaps, only recently 
been deprived of those whose care would have 
prevented solitary journeys. Her voice also 
assured him that she was an Englishwoman, and, 
therefore, probably at a distance &om home ; there 
was not a shade of the north-country accent in 
her clear soft tones. 

"And are you really neither nervous nor 
afraid ?" said he, after a very brief pause. " So 
few ladies of my acquaintance have sufficient 
courage to brave a railroad alone, that I cannot 
help looking on you as quite a phenomenon.'' 

Be it remembered this was in comparatively 
early days of railroad travelling, whilst there was 
yet a degree of novelty attached to this means of 
transit, and there were those who would almost as 
soon have jEaced the Dragon of Wantley, as have 
trusted themselves to the flying train of that awful 
monster — ^the steam engine. 
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'' I see no reason to be afraid/' was her reply, 
in a quiet matter-of-£act way. ''I never encoim- 
tered any real difficulty, and have invariably m^ 
with civility and help when required.'^ 

'' Perhaps you know some speU to soften 
railway guards and station-masters, besides ike 
forbidden shilling,'' said he, smiling. '' If it is 
not a secret, I should like to learn it." 

" I believe the most efficacious spell, is to know 
my way beforehand," said she. '''To remember 
the lines, and be in time for the trains by which I 
wish to travel." 

''Well, that is something uncommon," was his 
answer, in a voice which indicated a little internal 
amusement. " So many lady passengers seem to 
have no more idea of time and space than I have 
of their favourite knitting problems ; and perpl^ 
every one simply by their own perplexity. But I 
should think the confusion of a terminus must 
alarm even you, or does your secret spell carry you 
through that difficulty as well?" 

" I confess, I would rather not ;encounter tiiat 
alone ; but when necessary, I have found it the 
best course to take things quietly. A look of 
helpless reingnation has great influence over a 
porter's feelings, and not to seem in a huny^ I 
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bave ascertained^ is the best way to secuie speedy 
assisiance. I bave always been sufficiently 
attended to V* And tbe smile witb wbicb sbe 
accompanied tbe assurance was so winnings tbat 
ber companion could not belp remarking, witb a 
Bbort glance of admiration^ 

" I can easily believe it. But now teU me 
bonestly/' continued be, after a moment, ''did 
you feel no fear tbe first time you undertook 
a journey depending on yourself? I want to 
understand exactly, tbat wben I quote your 
example to my sisters or cousins, I may state 
tbe premises correctly, to bave tbe more effect/' 

Sbe smiled again faintly, as sbe answered, 
'' Honestly, tben, I was a little. But I bave a 
tbeory compounded of tbe old proverb, 'we never 
know wbat we can do, till we try,' and tbe prin- 
ciple of tbe English law 'to believe every man 
innocent, till be is found guilty.' This hdps me 
to venture." 

" I do not exactly see bow you connect, or apply 
tiie two:" 

" I daresay not; it is just one of those conneo- 
'tions which no two minds probably would see alike. 
In plain English, tben, I never conclude anything 
impossible till experience has proved it to be so ; 
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nor imagine any one will hurt me unless he has 
shown ill-will. I am afraid the first proposition 
sounds a little presumptuous/' added she, 
smiling and . colouring, '^ yet, in effect, it is a 
simple and useful rule/' 

^ "I believe I understand you,'' replied he; 
" and I agree in your theory. Many are prevent- 
ed all their lives from doing what they ought, 
just because they will assume it is out of their 
power — ^I like your principle." 

" Of course I find the limits of my capacity 
very soon," continued she, " and am perpetually 
put back, both by mental and physical weakness. 
But I haU seen is rule carried out to a surpris. 
ing extent, where the will and the power seemed 
synonymous." 

She paused abruptly, and after waiting a 
moment for her to continue, he went on with the 
same subject, as she remained silent, thoughtfully, 
and as if speaking to himself. 

"Yes — so have I. I knew one once who 
carried out this very theory in daily life, and 
whose example was as powerful as his success was 
surprising. ' Foy pour devoir^ was his favourite 
motto. Do you know that ?" 

He turned to look at his companion as he said 
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the last words^ but perceived she was gazing 
fixedly from the window, and did not seem to have 
heard him speaking, and he was glad of it ; for 
in the glimpse which he caught of her profile, he 
saw such a shade of sadness on her countenance, 
and something so like tears on the dark fringes 
round her eyes, that he turned away at once, and 
continued for some time to look earnestly in the 
opposite direction. He was, however, the first to 
speak again. 

** So, on trial, you found that traveUing alone 
was one of those things which require only energy 
to accomplish safely.^' 

" I found taking care of myself a very practica- 
ble undertaking, nor do I think most railway 
journeys require more care and attention, to use 
your own simile, than an intricate knitting 
problem.'^ 

"Patience, gentleness, and firmness ! yes, those 
will carry one over most difficulties. But I do 
not know,^' added he, smiling, " that I can cordially 
agree to bringing your theory into practice. If 
all women were to become courageous and self- 
reliant, we should lose one of our pleasantest 
offices, that of aiding and protecting the weak and 
timid. It would, perhaps, be more comfortable 
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for them^ but it would be a sad deprivation to 
US." 

''Do not be alarmed for your supremacy; my 
theory, as you call it, will never develop itself 
to such an extent as to deprive you of the con- 
sciousness of superior strength, or to encroach on 
your numerous prerogatives, and in that case, 
you may perhaps allow some of us to be a little 
more comfortable, without regret/' 

" Well, I acknowledge my objection was rather 
selfish, and deserved your reproof,'^ replied he, 
looking amused at her answer. ''But tell me, 
if you will condescend so far, what extent 
of reformation you expect to effect by your 
theory/' 

" You are laughing at me, I see, I am content 
with guiding myself, and do not go about as a 
reformer/' 

"To say the truth, it occurred to me it would 
be an unpopular office," answered the gentleman ; 
" I do not fancy women in general have any wish 
to be independent. Here and there one meets 
with a strong-minded female, who sets herself 
above all feminine weaknesses, and aspires to 
role and dictate. On her dominion I never 
feel inclined to intrude, nor would I insult 
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her with offers of service. And there are others 
whose dignity and self-respect^ gentleness and 
firmness combined, invest them with an irresistable 
power, of which they perhaps are alone nn« 
conscious. But, in general, I should say your 
sex are very easily resigned to helpless dependence, 
and are content to govern by their weakness, if 
they govern at all.'' 

She did not make any reply; so he changed 
the subject entirely, introducing that of travelling 
generally, and they were soon engaged in com- 
paring recollections, and differing as to impressions 
of celebrated places. 

Their tite-drtite continued uninterrupted ; on 
that day there were few travellers, and no one 
happened to enter the carriage where they were; 
a circumstance which neither party noticed with 
regret. 

After one of the pauses which occurred when 
they stopped at a station, he began the con- 
versation again, by observing, 

" Ancient poets used to talk of floating down 
the stream of life, I suppose, because formerly 
most people passed their days in quiet and 
unvaried stillness; but the world in our time 
is such a scene of bustle, racing, competition, 
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noise^ rapid advance^ and sndden starUing reverses, 
that it is fortunate a new mode of progression 
can afford a new simile; nothing less than a 
railroad, and steam-power could aptly compare 
with it." 

" Which resembles most similes, like but 
different,'* she answered. 

''I think I could show a great resemblance. 
The speed with which we are hurried helplessly 
along, by a power beyond our control — ^the 
occasional and brief intervals of repose, allowing 
time for retrospection, or anticipation — ^the rapidity 
with which the most prominent objects of one 
moment, are entirely lost sight of the next, giving 
place to others whose importance is equally 
transitory ; our own unconsciousness of progress, 
whilst all the world seems in motion— the mental 
effort required to realize that we keep nearly on a 
level, whether we roll along an elevated causeway, 
or shoot through the deep cut tunnel ; and above 
all the necessity of taking on trust the skill of the 
engineer who planned the line, since in our present 
position, we can form no accurate judgment on 
the subject ; will you not admit the resemblance 
in these particulars ?" 

'^Certainly! especially the last. If we could 
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only believe — '^ she stopped^ colouring a little 
from some internal emotion, 

" If we could only believe in the skill which 
plans our line of life^ as we are accostomed to do 
in that which designs a railway I Was not that 
what yoa would say ?" inquired he, gently, and 
looking at her with kind interest. 

"Yes, that was my meaning. K we could 
only feel, as well as profess to believe, that the 
dark tunnel is necessary to avoid some im- 
practicable height, or that the cold, exposed 
causeway only spans some dangerous chasm, we 
might travel life's rail-road with lighter hearts !" 

"True — and it is our own fault if we forget 
that the hand which marked our line of life, can 
never err. Yet we are often far more ready to 
trust our safety to' mortal skill, which may be 
mistaken or careless ; whilst faith in the invisible 
faulters or fails. ^ Foypour devoir ;' that is what 
we need ; but our idle fears make us forget we 
are not left to guide our own course through 
intricate crossings, or gloomy depths, impatience 
makes us attempt to interfere, and then confusion 
or ruin follows.'' 

She answered only by a look, which' told that 
she both understood and agreed with his feelings. 
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''Or look at the likeness in another point of 
view/' continued he presently, in a lighter tone. 
'* In a lengthened journey we may meet with such 
varieties of passengers, as may serve as specimens 
of the prevaiUng classes of society. It is an 
epitome of the characters against whom we are 
* hustled in the progress of life. Business with 
its eager ^go-ahead' — self-centered independ^ce 
with its resolution to make its own way; Sus- 
picion with its haunting dread of being over- 
reached — Frivolity with its gay selfishne:d — 
Pride—'' 

'' Please stop your list of bad qualities/' 
interrupted the young lady, smiling, ''or I shall 
begin to fear that nothing amiable travels by rail, 
and act accordingly." 

'' No, pray do not imagine that, for I intended 
when I had run through the characteristics of all 
European nations, to reverse the portraits and 
exhibit the bright side of travellers/' 

''Ah well! never mind, we will spare the 
recapitulation for the present. Did you see how 
enormously the rain has swollen these rivers? 
Though we went so slowly over the last bridge, it 
seemed to tremble under us." 

" I did not notice. Are you inclined to cultivate 
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idle tans an this fine ? I cannot imagine theie is 
any leai canse for alann/* 

''Nor vas Ifia{^tened; y^ there was someihing 
ahnosi awM too, in flial tomUing brown torrent ; 
sodi a contrast to the gentle stream I passed a 
month ago." 

Soosed by the remark of his companion, the 
gentleman b^an to look ont with some interest; 
he remembered that tiiey would have to cross 
another bridge^ befine reaching Linton Station, 
to -fdiich they were now, he supposed, approaching. 

Snddenly he obseryed that the train began to 
slacken its speed, a drcumstance which im- 
mediately arrested his * attention ; the uneasy 
motion indicated that the breaks were put on the 
wheeb, as if the need for stopping were at once 
unexpected and immediate, and he could not help 
feeling a slight anxiety, which he did not wish to 
betray to his companion. 

He turned from the window to address her, 
partly with the idea of preparing her for some 
catastrophe, when before any words had passed 
his lips, the train was stopped with so sudden and 
violent a concussion, apparently throughout its 
whole length, that both travellers were thrown 
from their seats. The dead pause which for a 

VOL. I. c 
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moment had succeeded this shocks was broken 
quickly by many voices from other carriages ; loud 
exclamations^ questions or remonstrances rung 
on every side ; whilst above these sounds^ above 
the shrill hissing of the steaming engine, rose 
on their ears, one deafening, rushing roar of 
waters, which told them that they stood on the 
brink of some impetuous torrent. 

" You are not hurt I" exclaimed he, anxiously, 
looking at her with eager warmth, as they 
recovered their equiUbrium. 

''Not in the least— but what can be the 
matter V 

They applied themselves to the opposite win- 
dows. Erom her side she could see nothing 
except the backs of heads, eagerly protruded for 
the same purpose. But he commanded a more 
extensive view. He saw that the bridge to which 
they had been approaching had given way, swept' 
ofT by the impetuous torrent whose roar as it 
raced down the dene, rose harshly on their ears. 
One minute earlier, and the destruction of the 
whole train would have been inevitable, for the 
structure had fallen before the eyes of the 
engineer, and so sudden had been the catastrophoj 
that with his utmost efforts, he had iiot succeeded 
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in stopping the train^ until the engine had gained 
the very brink of that perilous chasm^ down 
which another stroke of the piston, another 
revolution of the wheel, would have probably 
precipitated every carriage attached to it. 

A glance revealed this to the spectators, and 
loud and many were the exclamations on the 
occasion. Passeifgers quitted their seats either in 
fear, or from curiosity, and helped greatly to 
increase the bustle and confusion, by asking 
questions to which they could get no answer; 
giving advice that was not needed, or making 
comments which were quite uncalled for. Officials 
and responsible persons clustered together to 
discuss affairs in a hurried under tone ; or went 
about from carriage to carriage to ascertain that no 
harm had been done by the severe shock they 
had received. Some minutes passed, and then all 
were peremptorily ordered to resume their seats, 
and presently the train slowly commenced a retro- 
grade motion, much to the comfort of some who 
could not see the hissing, panting engine standing 
near that terrible chasm, without an uncomfortable 
fear lest some unexpected accident should occasion 
it to advance. 

The gentleman drew back from his post of 

c 2 
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observation^ and turned to his companion. She 
was calm^ but pale. 

" We seem to have had a narrow escape/' he 
observed, speaking firmly to support her courage ; 
'^ but the danger is over for the present ; we may 
congratulate ourselves on our safety V* 

''But what shall we do P^' inquired she, as soon 
as she could control her voice sufficiently to speak 
at all, '' what will they do with us V* 

'' Take us back to the last station, I believe, 
and then, I suppose they will forward us by some 
other means. I think I must make you the 
amende honorable about idle fears,'' added he, 
smiling, ''your foresight is justified by the 
event." 

" I disclaim both the fears and the foresight, 
at that moment/' replied she, with an earnest 
look at her companion's face, " but if I am not 
mistaken, you have some uneasiness now. That 
other bridge ! Only suppose — ^" 

"We are rapidly approaching it, I trust we 
shall soon be across in safety," he answered in a 
voice, which he wished to make quite steady, bat 
which could not conceal his real anxiety. 

" Do not be a&aid of alarming me," said she, 
clasping her hands, '' let us prepare for the worst. 
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The same Hand is guiding us still. His Will be 
done V' 

He looked at her composed, brave countenance 
with admiration for one moment, then his atten- 
tion was returned to the window with an over- 
powering solicitude. Who could tell what was 
now before them. Would the bridge they were 
approaching bear their weight ; had not its foun- 
dations too been sapped by the overwhekning 
torrent rushing beneath it. Might not the weak- 
ness of one have been copied in another P These 
questions fleeting through his mind, made the 
suspense of those few minutes a thing to be remem- 
bered for ever. It was an awful thing to sit 
helpless there, and feel that on the discretion, or 
will of one single man, their life or death perhaps 
depended. 

They were not going fast, and after a very 
short space they slackened their speed; it was 
evident that caution was considered necessary. 
He drew back, and looked agaia at his companion ; 
her eyes were closed, but the composure of her 
features spoke of quiet Trust. Whilst he was 
gazing at her, the carriages stopped, they had 
gradually come to a complete pause, and the fierce 
hissing of the engine was again mingled with the 
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roar of a torrent which once more rose menacingly 
on the ear. 

One look from the window revealed all, and 
again he tamed to her, 

''Are we safeP^^ was her question, as finding 
that all motion had ceased, she opened her eyes, 
and tamed to him. 

" Safe !" repeated he, in a deep voice, trembling 
with emotion. By an irresistible impulse of 
sympathy he clasped her hand. " We have been 
saved almost by a miracle. This bridge too is 
gone since we passed it. A few minutes either 
way, and we must have been all destroyed.*' 

''Thank God !" was her earnest ejaculation. 

"Tes, indeed, thank God !'' said he, fervently, 
lifting his hat as he spoke, and there was silence 
between them for some minutes. 
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CHAPTER n. 

He, the young and brave, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife. 
By the way-side fell and perished, 

Wearied with the march of Life. 

POOTSTEPS 01 A5GELS. 

"What will become of us/^ or "what are 
we to do, now ?'' was the* question which burst 
from almost every Hp, in various tones of terror, 
impatience, or distress; when the train having 
withdrawn a short way from the ruined bridge, 
was finally brought to a pause, and .the passengers 
were allowed to alight. Betreat or advance along 
the line was now alike impossible; they were 
effectually cut off from assistance in either di^rec- 
tion. Loud was the talking, questioning, and 
protesting — eager the inquiries for carpet bags. 
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and demands for portmanteaux — ^bitter and deep 
were the execrations on the weather^ the country^ 
the railroad^ and the engineers — the lamentations 
for lost time^ and inevitable delay. It was on all 
sides^ a scene of confusion^ anxiety^ and selfish 
distress ; for it is at such times^ the selfish who are 
always most prominent, who overbear, and thrust 
aside the patient and considerate. 

Great sufferings, great dangers, call forth great 
emotions and great virtues; and long will the 
annals of ^55 recal the heroism, patience, self- 
sacrifice with which Englishmen can endure misery, 
brave pain, and face death ; but in the little affairs 
of life, the short delay, the trifling inconvenience, 
the anticipated discomfort, in these, the little evil 
tempers of human nature come instantly to the 
surface, and are painfully visible to the thoughtful 
spectator. On these occasions, every one must 
take care of himself, seems the maxim which 
actuates the larger part of the crowd, and the 
accident which I am uqw detailing, was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The guard went from carriage to carriage, 
giving the information that the train was stopped 
for the present, but that messengers should be 
despatched to Dunbar to procure help and means 
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of traiuit, both for passengers and hif^agey with 
the smallest possible delay. In the meanthne, 
they were at liberty to wait in the tndn, unless 
they preferred making their way at once to 
Danbar which was only abont eight miles off. 

As it was immediately evident to the more expe- 
rienced and sagadoos trayeUers, that those who 
arrived earliest at Dnnbar wonld be most likely 
to avoid detention^ or to procure accommodation 
in that town^ since, in the matter of vehicles or 
beds^ it wonld certainly be 'first come^ first 
served/ several started away immediately to make 
the passage on foot. Others, who were well 
acquainted with the country, and its probable 
resources, quietly took themselves off to procure 
help for themselves. Some were near home, and 
others, perhaps, frightened at what they had 
undergone, were not sony to quit the carriages 
which had so nearly brought them to their graves. 
Thus it happened, that iu a short time, of the 
travellers on that occasion, only two still remained 
stationary, and these were the young couple of 
whom I have already said so much. 

When their present prospects were announced 
to them, with all her courage, she looked both 
perplexed and distressed. To walk to Dunbar was 
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out of the question for her; there seemed no 
resource, but to wait patiently where she was, 
nntil the promised help arrived. How long that 
would be, it was impossible to guess ; but it was 
already past two o'clock, there would hardly be 
three hours more of daylight ; and alone, in a 
strange place, uncertain how to proceed, and 
feeling it would be quite impossible to reach her 
destination that day, her fear and anxiety were 
inevitable. However, she would not yield to 
imaginary distresses, nor weaken her nerves and 
distract her thoughts by anticipating evils which 
might not arrive ; for the present, at least, she had 
nothing to do but to sit still, and trust to the 
civility, good feeling, or real interest of the 
attendants to assist or protect her; unless, as 
she secretly hoped, her companion would continue 
with her, and fulfil the promises he had made at 
starting. 

Fears and suspense shared together, soon give 
a feeling of intimacy ; and although she would 
not claim his protection, she hoped it would be 
accorded without. 

As soon as their destiny was announced to 
them by the guard, the gentleman asked, in a 
voice of much interest, what she proposed to do. 
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After a moment's hesitation^ she replied^ " that 
for her there was no alternative but patience* 
But you^ I suppose^ might easily reach 'Dunbar on 
foot^ and so continue your journey without 
delay." 

" And do you think I would leave you here 
alone and unprotected, after the promise I made 
to your axmt to see you safe to your friends P" was 
his earnest reply. 

''But do not let that promise inconvenience 
you," replied she, afraid of encroaching on his 
time, and more scrupulous, perhaps, because of 
the strength of her wishes. "You could not 
foresee the circumstances in which we are pkced, 
or the delay which has occurred ; I will absolve 
you entirely from your engagement, if you have 
the smallest wish on the subject." 

''And from my daty as a man to help a woman 
in distress P" asked he, in a half reproachful voice. 
"No, no; although in ordinary circumstances, I 
would not doubt your power of sdf-guardianship, 
you must allow that all general rules have their 
exceptions. So, if you wiU not permit me to 
remain with you here, I warn you« I shall only 
retreat to the next carriage, and still keep guard 
over your comfort and safety." 
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"Indeedy I am not so bent on proTiiig my 
own theoij,^ replied sbe^wiili a veiy cordial smiley 
'' as to be at all diapoaed to reject so kind and 
fnendly an oflEer. I hesitated^ odIj from fear of 
encroaching too far. Bnt, if jonreaDycan, without 
inconyeniencey remain with me, I shall be sincerely 
obliged, and will resign myself to your care.'' 

^'Thank yon exceedingly for a tmst so honora- 
ble/' replied he. '' Now consider me benceforihy 
as entirely at your service as if I were a brother, 
and I will do my best to act as a brother 
should.'' 

She turned away with something between a sigh 
and a shudder, but after a moment, she asked, 
though with her face still averted, " what do you 
propose to do P" 

He said he would alight to make investigation 
and inquiries, and when he returned with the 
result of his discoveries they would form their 
plans. " You will allow me to leave you for this 
purpose," added he, " I will come back as soon 
as I can.'' 

She assented bravely, yet, when he was out of 
sight, she began to fed rather forlorn, and the 
thought passed through her mind, what if he 
should not come back P She scolded herself for 
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her mistrost^ yet looked out eagerly for him^ 
and the ten minntes he was absent seemed very 
long. 

''I am afraid I bring no news to deserve a 
welcome/' said he^ as he leant againt the carriage 
door^ and looked up with much satisfaction at the 
smile with which she met him on his retom. 

" The will^ not the result^ earns the thanks/' 
was her answer, ''but have you learnt nothing ?'' 

" Not much more. They say it will be two or 
three hours at least, before we have a chance of 
a rescue ; but I have discovered a cottage down 
bdow, firom which smoke issues ; and as I am 
sure you will be tired, cold, and hungry, if you 
remain here, suppose we were to attempt an 
excursion to this dwelling. We should be sure 
of warmth, and might gQt food also. I have 
found the path to it. Will you venture, at shall 
I explore alone ?'' 

" Oh no I let me come with you. It would be 
better than sitting here alone ; and » fire would 
be comfortable.'' 

'' I hope you entertain no fears lest I should 
desert," in(][mred he, jestingly, as he assisted her 
out ; ''I am afraid you do not above half trast 
me yet. Let me wrap this shawl round your 
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shoulders^ and pray take my arm; sorely one 
hand will be enough for the dress^ and the path 
is both rough and slippery. There^ that is rights 
I hope in time to prove my claim to the confidence 
you so reluctantly bestow/' 

"Not reluctantly/' said she. 

They proceeded down the steep descent^ then 
along a path so broken and muddy, that but for 
his watchful care she could not have passed it; 
then soon after gaining a hard road, which they 
had hoped led directly to the cottage, they were 
stopped by a new obstacle ; for a stream which 
crossed this road, had been so swollen by the 
floods, that it was now rushing impetuously over 
the bridge intended to span its waters. The 
gentleman looked rather dismayed, and asked if 
they must go back; but the prospect of a fire 
was too stimulating to the lady to be easily 
resigned. She was already so wet and muddy, 
that she could hardly be worse, and as the stream, 
though wide, was not very deep, she proposed 
to ford it, and prepared to advance at once. 

Take care,'' exclaimed he, stopping her, 

do not try without my help ; I warn you, that 
you wiU find wading more difficult than you> 
expect. Besides, I think I see a large hole in 
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the centre of the arch, which we must avoid, 
by keeping up on this side« Close to those 
stones, do you see ? Now !'' 

Carefally guiding and supporting her, he led 
her over in safety, a feat which she acknowledged 
afterwards, she could not have accomplished 
alone. 

A few hundred yards more brought them to 
the door of the dwelling they sought, and their 
application for admission was answered by a 
respectable looking young man, who. on seeing 
their condition, and hearing their request, im- 
mediately begged them to walk in, as they were 
heartily welcome. 

Within they were met by a pleasant, middle- 
aged Scotch woman, who rose from the chimney 
comer to receive the travellers, pitied them 
warmly in a broad north-country accent, stirred 
up her fire to a brighter blaze, and whilst she 
placed the young lady in a chair before it, and 
tried to dry and warm her, alternately expressed 
her concern at her draggled gown, and her horror 
of rail-roads and trains, in an amusing strain of 
volubility. 

The wet boots were speedily unlaced and 
removed, by the active hands of the kindly 
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matron^ and then she was urgent that her amused^ 
though reluctant guest, should allow her thin 
stockings to be exchanged for a pair of her own 
stout worsted hose^ which she assured her^ she 
would find both warm and dry. 

The gentleman was meantime standing by^ 
with a face of consideration ; heedless of his own 
recent exposure to the water. 

*' Those damp stockings must be very bad for 
her^ good mother P' said he, presently^ as if he 
had suddenly come to some definite conclu»on in 
his own mind. 

''Aye, sir, almost enough to kill her with cold. 
Do bid your sister take them off, sir, and put 
on this reasonable pair. They're^ maybe, a bit 
coarser and larger than she is used to put on 
her bonny little feet, but they'll do her no 
harm.'* 

''I am sure my sister will be reasonable/' 
replied he^ with an arch smile^ ''and yield for 
the present to your request. But as she could 
not travel in yours^ I must try and get her some 
of her own to be ready to go on with^ and when 
I come back^ I shall hope to find she has followed 
your advice.'' 

He then be^ed her to describe her luggage. 
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There is a small carpet bag/' she said, 
*' which contams what I need. I am so sorry to 
trouble yon, and you will have to go through the 
water again/' 

'' Oh ! say nothing about that, pray. Is a small 
carpet bag all your laggage?'' 

*' All that is necessary ; the portmanteau would 
be more than you could carry.'' 

'' My son wiU go with the gentleman, and 
shew him the best path to the railroad;" said 
the matron, and she turned to a side door to call 
her son who had left them before. 

*' Then if you will tell me what address to look 
for," said the gentleman, with laughing eyes, 
^'I will show you the name on my luggage when 
I return." 

'' Milboume," replied she, '^ Miss A. Milboume, 
passenger to Newcastle." 

'' Milboume I" repeated he, with a sudden 
and entire change of tone and look, " I thought 
your voice was HEuniliar to me^then you are 
Agnes?" 

The glance of extreme astonishment with which 
she heard these words, seemed to recal another 
set of ideas, "I beg your pardon," he said, 
hniriedly, and with much embarrassment. ^'I 

VOL. I. D 
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wHl fetch your things immediately 1'^ and he 
escaped from the cottage, leaving his companion 
in a state of bewildered amazement at his 
words. 

To hear her name pronounced in such a tone 
of recognition by one whom she had supposed 
an entire stranger, might well puzzle her. Yet 
she was sure she had never seen him before. 
She should certainly have remembered that coun- 
tenance; the regular Grecian contour of the 
head, the intellectual brow, the deep, thoughtful 
black eyes, lighting up with such sweetness when 
he smiled, the general gravity of expression when 
at rest, an expression striking in so young a man, 
were altogether too uncommon to have easily 
escaped her memory. 

Her surprise and conjectures so engrossed her, 
that she allowed her good-natured hostess to 
take her own way about the stocking?; and 
hardly even understood her observations, when 
Mrs. Morrison, smoothing down the wrinkles 
round her slender ankles, remarked with com- 
placent pride, that they were not so very much 
too big after all ! 

Various strange conjectures passed through 
Miss Milboume's mind, and she felt an extreme 
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impatienoe for the return of this mysterious com- 
panion, when she hoped he would explain his 
ejaculation. 

She was sitting by the fire alone, obeying Mrs. 
Morrison^s parting injunctions to toast her feet 
well before the blaze, when the gentleman re- 
entered the room. He set down her carpet bag, 
gave one quick glance at her face, and another at 
the brown stockings, and observed aloud with 
evident sincerity, that he was glad she had done 
that. Then, coming closer, but rather behind her 
chair, as if to avoid her eyes, he said, ''I really 
must apologise. Miss Milboume, for a familiarity 
which was the result of sudden emotion. I hope 
you will not mistrust my manners too much, to 
listen to an excuse/' 

" I feel convinced,*' she replied, gravely, " that 
your offence was unintentional, and I have no fear 
of repetition. But I own, I should like an 
explanation.'' 

'^ Indeed, Miss Milboume, it has been the first 
wish of my heart to meet you — ^yet, I little thought 
this morning — ^but I ought to tell you — I hardly 
know how to tell you, without paining you — " 
evidently hesitating, and catching up his words 
from strong emotion repressed with difficulty. 

D 2 
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'^Perhaps the shortest, best way to explain, is to 
say, I am Bernard Maxwell/' 

He had avoided meeting her eyes, by looking 
steadfastly at the fire, but she had tamed towards 
him as he spoke, listening with an expression 
half fear, haK wonder, as she gazed at his agitated 
face; but, as he pronounced his name, she started 
up, and stretchii^ out both her hands towards 
him, she exclaimed, '' Mr. Maxwell, there is no 
one in all the world I have so longed to see/' 

The carnation which had flashed up into her 
cheeks, died away to a deathly pajieness, as, over- 
come by inexpressible emotion, she sank again on 
her seat, and hiding her face on the back of her 
chair, tried in vain to stifle a paroxysm of convul- 
sive sobbing. 

He stood for a minute, looking at her with the 
deepest concern. His own eyes were fall, and his 
quivering Up was pale. Then he stooped on one 
knee beside her, and gently taking in his, the 
hand which hung so listlessly on the chair in aU 
the abandonment of grief, he said, in a low voice, 
^'He would not wish you to grieve so, dear Miss 
Milboume, he, whose second great object was to 
make you happy, he looked forward even at the 
last hour to meeting you again for ever T' 
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She WIS evident^ airu g ^ii ig to gOTem het 
f eelingSy but she did not moYe. 

''He is st peace,'' contmaed he; ''oh! sach 
deep, blessedpeaoe 1 Should we not think of him 
peaoefdlly and thankfoUy?'' 

She raised her head, pnt back the hair from her 
wet cheeks, and succeeded, with another stni^le, 
in partially checking her tears and sobs. He 
brought her some water, which he was fortunate 
enough to find in the room, and after swallowing 
a little, her effints at composnve were more suc- 
cessful, and she spoke a word or two of thanks. 

*' If I could do you any good,'' said he, in a 
▼oice of such deep, true feelings as assured her of 
his sympathy. '' If I could say anything to alle- 
viate your soiTow— " 

*' Thank you — I shall be better — I am better 
now — oh I thank you for feeling for me I" 

''Indeed, I do," said he, again taking her 
hand. 

'^ And I am not often so weak — so overpowered 
as I was just now. The unexpected allusion to 
Arthur — ^the sudden mention of your name — all 
the feelings connected with it, seemed like — *' her 
voice was choked again in rising tears. 

Touchii^ a half-healed wound — ^I know/' 
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said he, mih extreme gentleness. '^ It was my 
fault indeed^ surprising you so. I was too 
abrupt I Even to hear my name^ must be 
painful.'' 

" No, no/' said she, " I am glad." 

"And if you would let me talk to you, the 
sister of my dearest friend, as one who loved him, 
and was with him to the last ; I think, I hope, 
perhaps, I could comfort you a little." 

" Mr. Maxwell, the thought of your kindness 
to Arthur has been my greatest earthly comfort 
during the last six months ; and my wish to see 
and thank you for all you did for him has only 
deepened as time past. God bless and reward 
you for it !" 

"You think too much of it— a great deal too 
much. I did nothing to deserve thanks ; nothing 
that was not more than over-paid by the satisfac- 
tion of being of use to him. What would I not 
have done with pleasure for one I loved so 
dearly." 

At this moment they were interrupted by the 
return of their hostess, who had been preparing 
such provisions as her larder afforded, and now 
came to spread a table for them with the most 
active good wiU. .To allow Agnes time to recover^ 
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and to shidd the traces of her recent agitation, if 
possible^ £^in the eyes of Mrs. Morrison, Bernard 
MaxweU zealously exerted himself, not only to 
assist in drawing forward the table, bnt in answer- 
ing all the good Scotchwoman's obsenrations, 
apologies, and r^rets that she had nothing 
better than ^gs, oat-cake, batter and cheese to 
offer to the travellers. 

But it is time that I should explain the link 
between these two young persons, who unexpect- 
edly meeting as entiie rtrangen, mddeDly duoo. 
vered that they were already sincerely attached 
friends. 

Arthur and Agnes Milboume had been left 
orphans, when the former was about twelve years 
old. The guardianship of the childrai had been 
committed to a friend of their fatiier's, there hang 
no relations to whom theirparents liked to confide 
them. The chai^, tiiough not veiy wiDinj^y 
accepted, had been £aidifiiUy poformed, and in 
the house of Mr. Drew, Agnes had found a per^ 
manent home, whilst hex broth^s Tacations had 
been spent under the same toot 

Mr« Drew was an exoellait maa of buiiDeia ; 
upright, trustworthy, and guided by the strictest 
principles. But he was a man of formal habiti^ 
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cold manners^ and without any innate love for 
young people, especially of the gentler sex. His 
wife was extremely like him, but stronger in her 
prejudices; and her aversion to girls was so 
decided and well-known, that some of her friends 
pitied her, and some Miss Milboume for being 
thus compelled to live together. 

If ever Mrs. Drew had been young herself, she 
seemed so entirely to have forgotten the circum- 
stance, that Agnes may be pardoned, if, in her 
youthful days, she was incredulous as to the fact 
itself. 

Be that as it might, no young lady in the king- 
dom was more carefully and systematically edu- 
cated than Miss Milboume. 

A governess of the most precise school was her 
coioipanion at all hours; masters were provided 
for accomplishments, books for improvement, and 
the clock-work regularity of her life was a specimen 
of order and method not often surpassed. 

If the bounds of morality and propriety, as 
regarded reading, were somewhat rigidly drawn by 
iSis. Drew, and thereby, much of light, modem 
literature was excluded, within that circle, at least, 
she found enough to improve her taste, enlarge 
her mind, and strengthen her understanding. 
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Her hoars of exercise and diyersioii were care- 
folly legulated with a proper respect to health ; 
her dress was exactly suited to her station and 
fortune ; and religion was duly impressed, both 
by precept and example. But one thing was 
wanting on her guardian's part to make her edu- 
cation perfect; that one without which care is an 
unacceptable restraint, and even religion a severe 
and unwelcome gmde : there was no love shown 
towards her, and Agnes early learnt to feel the 
want* 

At firsts it was with a vague and uncertain 
longing; that she missed this aliment of the inner 
life ; but as she grew older, and her perceptions 
became clearer she not only felt, but understood 
the deficiency. It y[as not for her own sake that 
such care was exercised on her behalf, but to fulfil 
a duty which Mrs. Drew had apparently unwil- 
lingly undertaken ; tins perception made even the 
elaborateness of the guardianship painful to the 
ward, and her heart was chilled and oppressed by 
a sense of obligation, painful alike to the bestower 
and the receiver. 

But in consequence of the cold atmosphere in 
which the lonely girl Hved, one feeling grew with 
a depth and strength quite unsuspected by her 
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every-day companions : this was her love for her 
only brother. Arthur was everything to her. 
Friend> counsellors example ; source of her present 
pleasure^ object of her brightest hopes; centre of 
her fondest day-dreams; alike the link which 
bound her to the past and the future : he alone 
could share in the tender reminiscence, or the 
brilliant anticipation, and every fond fibre of' her 
love had wound itself around him. 

And well he deserved that love; a purer, 
kinder, more unselfish spirit never sojourned 
here; and his bright, gladsome temper forced 
her, or beguiled her into taking bright views 
herself of any trifling trouble in her lot. 

'Foy pour devoir/ had been his favourite 
motto, and in its best and most exalted sense had 
been, his rule in life ; and Agnes imbibed from 
him the same elastic spirit, learnt the same 
trusting, loving; self-forgetting rule, and tried to 
follow it. Whilst at school their correspondence 
was unchecked, and Arthur taught her that 
unlimited confidence deserves unlimited faith; 
and had their letters been inspected by Mrs. 
Drew herself, she could have found nothing to 
censure. 

And then his holidays — what real bright 
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holidays iiiej woe. If enx Mr. Drew loved 
anything, it was the hn^iA-bced hay, whose gaj 
spirits^ and innocent nnrth, in lecaDmg his 
^ father's boyhood, recalled also his guardian's 
happiest honrs. 

Arthm^s influeoce was nnliniiied, and his 
wishes had bat to be sospecied to be forestalled. 
That Mr. Brew treated him as his own son in 
all pecuniary matters^ Arthor did not then 
know, for into such affairs he did not inyesti- 

gate. 

Miss MUbonme's gq^emess always had her 
holidays during Arthnr^s yacatioD, so the brother 
and sister had unrestricted intercourse, for he 
was so regular in his habits, so gentle in his 
manners, and his school-character was so excellent^ 
that Mrs. Brew feb no uncaamess about ^ 
proceedings, and scarcely erer had ereft a torn 
frock, or a bent bonnet to make her rep^t her 
indulgence. 

There was but one point even with her, Arthur 
could not carry. Bernard Maxwdl had been 
bis favourite school-fellow, and he had asked her 
leave to invite him to Eynsbury, once during the 
hoUdays; but the proposal had been so very 
repugnant to Mrs. Drew, who believed ordiBBiJ 
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schoolboys to be alike dirty, rough and mis- 
chievous, that Arthur had let it drop entirely. 

Time passed on, and Arthur who had chosen 
the profession of civil engineer, for which his - 
talents peculiarly fitted him, quitted school at the 
same time as his Mend Bernard, and they both 
became pupils under a gentleman of eminence 
in the profession they had resolved to adopt. 

The brother and sister had shared alike in 
their father's fortune, but the portion which was 
competence for a girl, was not of course sufficient 
to make a young man independent of a profession, 
and Arthur determined to work hard and dis- 
tinguish himself. 

Although fully determined to adopt him, and 
provide for him as his son, Mr. Drew had never 
exactly announced his intentions to Arthur, 
partly from constitutional reserve, partly from 
an idea that it was better to allow him to suppose 
he must depend on his own exertions. So 
Arthur devoted himself to his pursuits with 
eagerness. 

But about the time that Agnes was of age to 
enter into society, Mrs. Drew's health began 
visibly to droop, and after some months of 
uncertainty^ and trying various English climates. 
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she was finaDy ordered by her physicians to the 
south of France. The two succeeding years had 
consequently been spent abroad, wandering from 
place to place, but without any apparent advantage 
to the invalid who continued slowly to decline. 
Agnes devoted herself to nu^se and cheer her, 
with a zeal quickened by the recollection of past 
care, and warmed by a degree of affection, which 
kindness to her brother rather than herself, had 
inspired. It was a long separation from him, 
enlivened only by one hasty visit, for his leisure 
was now sca^t, and his brief holidays jboo short to 
allow him to travel so far. 

His letters were now her greatest comfort, 
and the anticipation of a fature reunion, the 
bright hope which supported h^ through her 
most weary hours. And this hope^ though not 
destined to be realized on earth, did its kind 
office in supporting her through much of sadness 
and monotony. By the end of the second year, 
Mrs. Drew became so decidedly worse, that all 
prospect of recovery vanished, and a letter was 
despatched to Arthur to request him to hurry to 
Barege, where Mr. Drew anticipated his presence 
as his best comfort in sorrow. 

The answer came: a bewildering, crushing, 
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stanning answer; it was from Bernard Maxwell, 
to tell them that Arthur was prostrated by a 
sudden and alarming fever, from which his 
physicians held out small expectation of recovery, 
only making the vague and alarming observation, 
that while there is life there is hope. 

The shock of that terrible announcement was 
never to be forgotten. In the first agony of 
alarm, Mr. Drew revealed it all to Agnes, and 
she learnt then, what she had never known before, 
the intensity of his love for her brother — ^the 
extent to which his happiness was bound up in 
Arthur's life. 

This new view of her guardian^s character 
touched her deeply, and made her at the moment, 
ready to sacrifice all, to one whose value for 
Arthur was so great. 

Calm herself in outward appearance* even 
from the very' depth of internal agony, she read 
his wishes, and set herself to assist him. Mr. 
Drew, clinging to the desperate hope, that his 
ward might yet struggle through this attack, or 
that the end might not be so near as his alarmed 
attendants anticipated, had but one thought, 
one wish, one idea, to start immediately for 
England. 
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But there was his wife ! would he leave her 
at such a moment in a foreign land^ ill, probably 
dying herself — ^he mnst — ^he must! She mi^t 
linger stQl, for these two days the physicians 
had even pronounced her better; they fimd^ 
the crisis of the disease was passing, and held out 
vagae expectations of her ultimate recovery. 
Agnes saw his hesitation, and with a self-control 
of which no one could &thom the effort firom her 
face, she pointed out to him in few, rapid, but 
forcible words;, that he might follow the impulse 
of his wishes. They had attendants, friends, 
advice dose at hand ; present improvement, and 
the hope of a favourable issue to cheer them. 

With an energy, forethou^t, and precision 
which surprised him even at the moment into 
admiration, she arranged, she acted, she planned 
for him; and finally with a steady countenance 
watched him start on his journey of desperate 
hope. 

Little, however, did he divine the feding whidi 
that calm wianiM^r covered, or the self-martyrdom 
which she was practising whilst she seemed only 
to think for liinu litde could he have suspected, 
how when all was done, and the need for ezertkm 
was over, when abe had a brief space to reflect. 
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to fed^ to realize the fature with its fearful aspect, 
she had sunk under the prospect. He dreamt 
not of the delirious agony of grief with which 
she threw herself on a sofa, and almost stifled with 
her gasping sobs, struggled in vain to subdue the 
rush of overpowering recollections. 

It was the salutary outlet of repressed feelings, 
the natural reaction of unnatural self-dcHumand^ 
the necessary collapse of an overstrained mind. 
Blame her not for want of resignation, or for 
want of faith because in that terrible hour she 
shuddered and shrank from the future. Even 
then^ when physical weakness asserted its sway, 
and her body bent to sorrow, like the willow 
before the bkst, her mind was free from repining ; 
and though to have been in Mr. Drew's place, 
and like him able to hurry to Arthurs sick-bed, 
would, she thought have been cheaply purchased 
by yeara of fature suffering, she did not murmur 
that this indulgence was denied her. Mr. Drew 
had filled a father's place, had acted a father's 
part to Arthur, no doubt a father's privileges 
also were his. 

It was not for her to choose her duty, she 
must follow the path which was set before her, 
and if in so doing she had to take up a bitter 
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cross^ to bear a heavy burden, she had not to do 
it in her own strength alone. 

To have resigned to her guardian the privilege 
she would have esteemed highest in this worlds 
was not the whole of her task ; his place at home 
must be £Qled, his absence accounted for ; her 
fears must be concealed, her suspense, her grief 
put away, to attend on Mrs. Drew with the 
energy her illness demanded. Humanly speak- 
ing that lad/s life depended on perfect calmness, 
and incessant care, and this was now the duty 
which required all her thoughts ; and to thi% duty 
she prepared to turn, believing that no task too 
difficult is ever set one who looks, and asks, and 
hopes for strength from above. 

One ardent, humble prayer for the strength so 
greatly needed, and then away to the darkened 
chamber of the invalid, there to watch and wait, 
and tend her through those dreary hours which 
must elapse before fear should be converted into 
reality, or hope allowed to speak even iu a whisper 
to the heart. Happily, Mrs. Drew, when awake, 
required a great deal to be done for her, as inces- 
sant occupation made the hours pass less heavily ; 
and whilst Agnes saw, with satisfaction, that the 
hopes of the physicians grew stronger, and the 
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favourable symptoms more decided every day, she 
could not check the feeling which prompted the 
idea, that such, perhaps, might also be Arthur's 
fate. 

Gould it be, that whilst the middle-aged invalid 
was restored to life, the young, the healthy, the 
energetic, should be cut down so suddenly? 

Alas ! the question was but too soon answered. 
Another letter from Bernard Maxwell to herself^ 
had announced that all was over, even before Mr. 
Drew had reached England. . 

Her guardian returned, his wife recovered, and 
to outward observers, Agnes' life seemed much 
the same as before. Mr. Drew concealed his own 
real grief at the loss of Arthur, under a cold and 
composed exterior, and Agnes, but for the remem- 
brance of the past, would hardly have supposed 
that he felt at all ; so her sorrow too was hidden 
in her heart, or the pale cheek, languid step, and 
drooping spirits alone told of it. 

At length, it became so evident that her health 
was failing, that her guardians consulted a physi- 
cian at Bome, who having heard the preceding 
particulars, decided that her nervous system had 
received a severe shock, her strength had been 
over-tasked, and that her want of spirits might 
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fairly be attributed to her want of healthy whilst it 
was perfectly apparent that her mental depression 
caused her physical weakness. Li shorty medical 
skill could do little for her^ change was what she 
needed; change of climate^ change of companions^ 
change of occupation and ideas. 

Agnes belieyed him to be right, and resolved to 
act on his advice. Her wish was to return to 
England, and as she was now of age, neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Drew, for one moment, dreamed of con- 
tradicting her. She was her own mistress, had a 
sufficient income at her command, and was at 
perfect liberty to choose her own home ; they did 
not intend to return untU the autumn, but since 
the heats of summer were deemed injurious to her, 
she could not do better than avoid them. 

A half-sister of Mrs. Milbourne had invited her 
niece to visit her in Scotland, where she had 
settled on her return from Canada, about three 
years before. 

An English family, returning to London, took 
Miss Milbourne under their protection, and from 
London she had proceeded to Doune, where 
her aunt, with her two daughters were then 
visiting. 

Pour months spent in the bracing air of 
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Scotland had restored vigour to her frame^ and 
outward calmness to her mind^ and Agnes was 
returning to join her guardian and his wife at 
Newcastle^ on the day when this story com- 
mences. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Be still, fond heart, and cease repining. 
Behind the clouds is the snn still shining. 

THE BAINT DAT. 

When Mrs. Morrison had arranged her viands 
to her own satisfaction^ and placed the table 
between the seats of her two guests^ she gave a 
sharp look at Agijies Milboume's red eye-brows 
and pale face, whilst in a good-humoured^ though 
rather peremptory voice, she bade the lassie not to 
be down-hearted about herself or her friends ; a 
little delay could do no great harm, and no doubt, 
by and bye, she would get on. At all events, 
fretting would do no good, so she might just try 
whether eating would not be better; it would 
make the time pass quicker, she fancied; so 
saying, with more hospitality, than regard to 
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elegance^ she filled Miss Milboume^s plate^ and 
then quitting the room^ left the travellers to 
pursue their meal unobserved by her. 

" I cannot eat/^ said Agnes^ pushing back her 
plate^ and then pressing her hands over her face^ 
^^my mind is so bewildered/' 

Bernard saw that the various emotions of the 
day had overpowered her, and he believed that 
she was suffering as much from bodily exhaustion, 
as mental excitement. The common actions of 
every-day life are the best cure for high wrought 
feelings, and he had no doubt but that, eating a 
little bread and butter would prove a sedative to 
her mind, as well as a restorative to her body. 
He suggested that their kind hostess would be 
hurt if they refused her provisions, and this plea 
being successful in inducing Agnes to make the 
attempt, she soon discovered that she really pos- 
sessed a healtliy appetite, whilst he inwardly 
smiled at the result of his prescription. 

Having persuaded her to eat, his next idea was 
.to get her to talk ; for he was extremely anxious 
to ascertain where she was eventually going, and 
how long she was likely to remain at Newcastle- 
She explained that Mr. and Mrs. Drew having 
returned to England, had^been visiting some rela- 
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tions in Durham^ and were now to meet her at 
Newcastle, from whence, after concluding some 
business arrangements relative to money-matters, 
the former was to accompany her to the home of a 
cousin in North Wales, where she proposed 
spending a few months, after which, she should 
return she believed to Mr Drew^s protection. 

" His house is not to be your future home V* 
said Bernard, interrogatively, and with a look of 
much interest. 

*' That is not certain ; he wishes me to visit the 
few relations that remain to me first ; but probably 
I shall eventually establish myself at my old 
quarters.*' 

''What a strange jumble this life seems when 
we cannot find the clue to the labyrinth,*' observ- 
ed he, a little abstractedly; and after a pause, 
*' how often talent, energy, the power and the will 
to love seem utterly wasted, and thrown away, 
finding none to appreciate or profit by them. 
But must you — that is, do you prefer this 
arrangement P** added he suddenly, recalling his 
mind. 

" I do not know,'* was her answer, a little sur- 
prised at his manner, ''but I have no other plan 
— I am so lonely now." Her lip quivered. 
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" You know what Arthur's last wishes for you 
were/' said he^ softly and slowly. 

'' No V cried Agnes, starting forward, " I 
never heard — do you — oh ! tdl me quickly/' 

" He hoped you would find a home where you 
might have associates, friends of your own age, 
society suitable to your tastes ; he thought your 
guardian's house too solitary, too dull for you. 
Did not Mr. Drew tell you— I repeated his wishes 
to him" 

" Mr. Maxwell, from the day of Arthur's death, 
I have never heard his name breathed by one who 
knew him, till to day — by Mr. Drew, never /" 

^' Strange, yet he loved him I" 

"Yes, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Drew ever 
named a loved one who has departed, it was only 
by the monumental slab I learnt they had once a 
son, and Arthur's own dear name I have not dared 
to mention. Except from that one most valued 
letter which you sent to me at Barege, I know 
nothing of his last illness — oh I if you would tell 
me what yau know." 

Bernard Maxwell knew all — he had been with 
him when he uttered the first slight complaint of 
intolerable head-ache during the morning study, 
had accompanied him to his lodgings when in- 
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creasing illness compelled liim to relinquish work^ 
had watched him through the quickly ensuing 
delirium of fever, the deep stupor of exhaustion, 
and had been still beside him when he woke to 
the full consciousness which preceded his quiet 
death. And all was now repeated in the clear, 
succinct way in which a man describes what has 
deeply impressed him; and Agnes sat beside that 
lowly hearth, and listened to the sweet-toned voice 
which told her what else she had never known, and 
fancied in her quick imagination, every action she 
heard described, and gathered up in her loving, 
mourning heart, every word that was repeated, and 
forgot where she was, and why, and how they 
met; and t)nly felt that for her, the universe 
contained but one being who could interest her 
now, the friend, so long known by character and 
by name, so esteemed for his own sake, so valued 
for her brother's, and to whom all unconsciously 
she transferred that deep fraternal affection which 
was the strongest feeling she had ever known. 

Time passed, and still they sat and conversed 
of Arthur ; Bernard dwelling fondly on the visits 
which his friend had twice paid to his own home, 
whilst Mr. Drew and his family were abroad, and 
Mrs. Maxwell's value for his society, and his 
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sisters^ Bose and Fanny's pleasure in his visits ; 
and how they had mourned him, and how often 
they had wished to know his sister, and how the 
name of "Agnes/' pronounced as Arthur always 
did pronounce it, with such pride and pleasure, 
had been a familiar one in their ears; and on 
their tongues, too ; for they knew how deep must 
be the shadow which had fallen on her life, and 
grieved for her, even as they would have grieved 
for one of themselves; and longed, oh! how 
earnestly and sincerely, to comfort her with love 
and kindness. 

Bernard knew Mr. Drew had gone back to 
Barege when they parted in London, and having 
heard from him at intervals since, was aware that 
he had returned to England a fortnight previously; 
but he was perfectly ignorant that Agnes was not 
still with him ; had he known where she was, his 
first object would have been to have discovered 
and introduced himself to her. 

When the afternoon was beginning to dose in, 
Mrs. Morrison and her son both returned to the 
kitchen, and then this conversation, which else 
would have known no end, was perforce brought 
to a conclusion. Agnes wiped away the quiet tears 
which had been softly flowing down her cheeks. 
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and tried to speak and look pleasantly to their 
kind hostess. 

Whilst they had been engrossed by the topic 
of Arthur^ his feelings^ hopes^ tastes and 
talents^ even Mr. Maxwell had forgotten their 
journey, and the necessity of proceeding with 
it ; but now recalled from this subject, with the 
impatience natural to man, which can never bear 
a hindrance, even when speed itself might be 
considered an evil, he began to grow fidgetty 
about the means of continuing their route. He 
was getting anxious for the arrival of the carriage 
to take them to Dunbar. 

This desire for an event which would probably 
help to shorten his intercourse with Agnes, by 
hastening her restoration to the protection of her 
friends, was certainly in a great degree reasonable 
and unselfish; for their present shelter would 
aSbrd them but insufficient accommodation, and 
it was therefore desirable they should reach 
Dunbar before night. 

Agnes took it quietly, she had no doubt but 
it would be all right; and she bade him with 
a smile be patient too; so not to worry her, 
he began to talk of something else; and soon 
learnt from the Morrisons much interesting 
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information about the floods. They had not had 
such ' a spaight/ they said, for fifty years at least ; 
yet they had told the architects and grand road- 
makers what would come some day ; a prophesy 
which it appeared had been as much attended to 
as practical knowledge usually is, by theorists, 
either in science or in government. 

Then Mr. Maxwell made Agnes smile again, 
by relating a mistake into which he had fallen 
when first visiting Scotland ; how on being 
advised to go and see the dene of Dunglass, 
he had supposed the recommendation to imply a 
formal visit, with proper introductions, to some 
very Eeverend dignity of the Episcopal Church, 
who with exemplary hospitality was perhaps 
always ready to receive and welcome travellers 
in search of the picturesque; and describing 
the laugh which went round at his expense, 
when his mistake was discovered and explained. 

Whilst Mrs. Morrison was shaking her sides, 
at anybody not knowing what was meant by a 
dene, and wondering why English folk should 
call their ministers by names so uncouth and 
inappropriate, a knock came at the door, and a 
railway porter announced that a carriage had 
arrived, that the luggage was placed in it, and 
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that all was ready to convey them to Dunbar. 
There was nothing to do, but to arrange her 
dress, to take a kind farewell of Mrs. Morrison 
and her son, and to bestow on the former, in 
remembrance of their visit, a certain silver and 
amethyst brooch, in the shape of a thistle, which 
Agnes took out of her shawl for the purpose. 
Then she was assisted into the carriage, Bernard 
followed her, and they recommenced their journey 
towards England. 

I trust that Bernard Maxwell may be forgiven 
for his want of sympathy with railway share- 
holders, directors, and even engineers themselves, 
if at the moment when the door closed on him 
and his companion, he felt inclined to rejoice 
in the circumstances so disastrbus to the above 
mentioned individuals, which had thus thrown 
him and Agnes together. 

Agnes Milbourne had been in his youthfu 
mind, the ideal of the lovely in woman, and many 
a romantic day-dream had been woven as to the 
circumstances which should introduce him to her 
acquaintance, and help to win her regard. And 
here she was by his side, more beautiful, more 
bewitching, he thought, than he had ever fancied, 
depending on him for protection, looking to him 
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for comfort^ conversing with him as if she had 
known him years instead of hours. And how 
much longer this might continue, what more he 
might be called on to do for her^ he could not 
tell, only he trusted with much confidence, that 
there would be no possibility of proceeding 
that evening on their journey, and that con- 
sequently his state of exquisite enjoyment might 
extend to another day. 

He was very desirous to make her talk of 
herself, and after a little skilful management of 
the conversation, he succeeded in drawing from 
her some of the particulars before related, con- 
nected with the loss of her brother, her sorrow, 
and her sufferings. 

" It would be idle for me to say, that I knew 
what your feelings would be,*' said he, at length, 
" no one can know the bitterness of such sorrow ; 
but, indeed, it was for you and your grief that I 
felt most intensely — great as my own loss was, 
yours was so crushing — overwhelming — it must 
have been hard indeed to bear.*' 

"Then you do not blame me for my grief — 
you do not think it impatience or want of resig- 
nation, because I cannot forget — because even 
now my whole soul thriUs at the remembrance 
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of those terrible hours/^ said Agnes, looking up 
througli her tears. 

*' Oh, no ! it is not surely impatience to feel 
sorrow — to be oppressed by it — to be bowed 
down and exceeding sorrowful : you know, dear 
Miss Milboume, who bore and sanctified grief 
for us, the deepest, the most overwhelming. 
To complain, to rebel, to murmur, to ask why 
we are so dealt with, to deny we merit any 
chastisement ; that is impatience : or to put away 
our grief, to turn to other things, other worldly 
things I mean, and not to look to God, not to 
call on Him, not to own ourselves His children 
still, and so lovingly to trust all to our father's 
hand, not to try to profit by our sorrow ; this 
would be impatience too.^^ 

^'You cannot imagine what a comfort it has 
been to hear you speak of him,^^ continued Agnes, 
"you who knew him so well, and to find one 
who will make allowance for my feelings, without 
telling me not to grieve; or trying to prove 
that I have so many comforts left that I ought 
not to mourn ; like some who talked of sympathy, 
whilst they scarcely knew what sorrow was, 
and advised a little exertion, a little resignation, 
and I should soon recover.'^ 
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" I agree with you. Miss Milboume/' replied 
Bernard, looking straight before him as he spoke, 
"that want of sympathy in those on whose 
friendship we have depended, is a very great 
addition to other sorrow ; but even this we know 
has been fore-known, arranged, ordered for our 
good, it comes, like every other trial great or 
small, from His infinitely Merciful Hand, and 
therefore must be received in the same way. 
Whether the agent is the fatal fever, or the 
unkind temper, the stormy wind, or the cold 
sarcasm, the pain is felt, and patience needed 
under each/' 

Agnes was silent, and after a moment, Bernard 
continued. 

''I admit for my own part, however, that I 
have often found it more difficult in such cases 
to forget second causes, and overcome irritation 
against the agents ; I felt they added needlessly 
to my burden, and forgot perhaps that this 
too was God's will, or it would not have 
happened/' 

" You are right to check me,'' replied Agnes, " I 
own it was too like repining to speak as I did." 

"Indeed I did not mean that," said Bernard, 
eagerly. 
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*' You intended a reproof^ and I deserved 
one r 

'' No^ not a reproof only to remind you that 
the absence of outward sympathy added to other, 
troubles, is but a part of the plan for our 
discipline, a bitter, but an indispensable medicine, 
or it would not be given to us. Earthly sympathy, 
perhaps, is withheld from us, whilst we crave it 
with unhealthy longing as our aliment and our 
support ; granted, when we can use it temperately, 
as a restorative, a stimulant to quicken our 
thoughts and guide them to the source of all 
pity, and all love.*' 

"Yes, if we cling to any individual to give 
us strength, we do indeed mistake most grievously ,*' 
said she, sighing. 

" Though our support should be what worldly 
changes cannot shake,'* added he, ''yet qrmpathy, 
real loving sympathy from our fellow, our equal, 
our friend is very, very sweet j only our patience 
and submission must not depend on outward 
encouragement. They must be the habit of our 
soul, or they will be little use." 

''And yet we cannot help feeling the absence 
of external sympathy in all things. Even in 
devotion, our warmth is heightened by the ardour 
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of others; or chilled by, carelessness, or cold- 
ness around us. How the want of earnestness 
in a minister acts upon the zeal. of his flock ;'^ 
said Agnes, after a short pause of consideration. 

"No doubt it has an effect of that sort/' 
replied Bernard, earnestly, "yet we have a safe 
guard in our excellent forms of .prayer, which 
ought to preserve us from indolent dependence 
on the devotion of the priest. And the more we 
enter into the deep meaning of our invaluable 
Church Services, the more we shall feel this 
blessing in its fullest extent/^ 

"It is well,^^ replied she, "if you have any- 
thing in the English Church to substitute for the 
pastoral care which is so universally wanting, 
I think the rich in England are generally quite 
ignorant of what a privilege they are deprived. 
I used to envy the poor people at Eynsbury, who 
I suppose could speak to the Eector as a minister 
of the Gospel. We saw him as a gentleman in 
the drawing-room occasionally, and once a week 
we had a sermon. But as to anything more, 
conventional restraints of good breeding and 
decorum put it out of the question.*^ 

"Yes," replied Bernard, calmly, "in many 
cases that must be so ; and the attempts to break 
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down the barriers of conventional forms are often 
as unsafe as they are unwise/^ 

''And can you think it right?" exclaimed 
she^ half indignantly^ ''that the rich and educated 
must^ from their position, forego the inestimable 
privileges of spiritual direction and advice ?" 

"I said in many cases/^ replied he, "but 
remember, that the educated, for we will not in 
such a discussion name the rich, have helps and 
advantages which the illiterate cannot eujoy." 

"I believe,*' said Agnes, after a few minutes' 
silent reflection, "the fault is in the Church 
system. I do not mean the forms and ceremonies, 
the prayers or festivals, but the way in which 
the English Church is governed as to the 
appointment of clergymen. A young man 
wanting a maintenance takes orders for a living, 
to which he comes, knowing nothing either of 
place or people ; or perhaps he is less fortunate, 
and only nominated curate, with a chance of 
being at any time removed; of course in the 
former case, there is little previous sympathy 
between the parishioners and him, and in the 
latter none at all. The people are obliged to 
submit; they have no choice, and good or bad, 
high or low church, (and I am sure your system 
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is capable of immense variation) they must listen 
to him, or perhaps to no one ; for in country 
places, they are not always so happy as to have 
even a meeting-house to resort to for better 
instruction/' 

Bernard looked pained by her observations, 
and paused before replying. 

^' I do not at all agree with you, but may I 
ask, if the fault is in the system, how would you 
remedy it ?'' 

'' I do not think the case admits of a remedy, 
a total change is the only cure. Individuals, 
however, have sometimes a remedy for themselves, 
which it becomes their duty to use.*' 

'' And that is what ?" 

'' Simply to join a society where these errors 
having been discovered, are avoided; where 
personal reUgion is encouraged [and watched over 
by the minister. Had you been, as I have, a 
member of such a congregation, taught by a truly 
ardent and devoted minister, one who has literally 
given up all worldly prospects for the sake of 
what he feels to be right, you would not wonder 
that I dread the coldness of the English Church, 
or shrink from its formal passionless services.^' 

" You have then joined the Presbyterian Free 
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Church since you have been in Scotland/' was 
Bemard^s grave, sad reply. He felt deeply 
disappointed at this discovery. 

^'Not exactly! I was not admitted to Com- 
munion j but I. attended the services, and deeply 
felt the advantages to be derived from such real, 
heart-felt devotion. I am convinced it is the 
duty of every Christian to seek that ministry from 
which he feels most spiritual good may be derived. 
It was on this conviction that I acted 1'^ 

'^ You I perceive do not agree with me,'' added 
she, as she saw that her companion, instead of 
answering, was intently examining a small hole 
in his glove. " I fear you are one of those who 
prefer uniformity to spirituality, and instead of 
u^ing us each to think for himself, would bind 
us to the Priest, and the Priest to the Eubric." 

" That I am sincerely attached to the English 
Church, her forms of prayer, and general rules, 
I shall not attempt to deny;" replied Mr. 
Maxwell, still without looking up; ''but I was 
thinking at that moment how difficult your 
doctrine of duty would prove in practice, in 
some localities, where there are nearly as many 
places of worship as there are Sundays in the 
year. The necessity of judging those to whom 
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yoQ go for instruction^ the difficulty of decision^ 
the danger of being influenced by wrong feelings, 
and after all, the uncertainty whether you have 
acted rightly under such a tremendous res- 
ponsibility as you are involved in by this right of 
choice, all these occurred to my mind/' 

^^ But they are rather theoretical than practical 
difficulties, disappearing before the earnest will; 
and I apprehend, no responsibility is ever thrown 
on us, without the power to support it being also 
given/' 

"No doubt : the question is, whether the res- 
ponsibility is really laid on us, or only self- 
incurred/' 

" I had my doubts at one time, but I consulted 
the minister of whom I spoke, and he entirely 
satisfied them. Our first duty is our own spiritual 
improvement, and of course, no fears, or tastes, or 
prejudices should be allowed to interfere with that 
object/' 

" Might I ask what were the characteristics of 
the parish priest in the neighbourhood where Mr. 
Drew resided? Eynsbury, I think, was the 
parish, in Wiltshire/' 

" Just what one would expect : a kind neigh- 
bour, a gentleman, a scholar, he often asked me 
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questions in the Italian grammar^ when I was a 
girl ; very sociable and pleasant ; a fair reader^ and 
not a bad preacher for an English clergyman. 
He was a man of fortune, too, and very liberal/^ 

'' Is he still there V 

''No, he died after we went abroad, but 
Eynsbury is inddibly associated in my mind with 
his image/' 

"And the clergymen in the neighbourhood, 
generally V^ said Bernard, interrogatively. 

''Eeally, I know nothing of them; to leave 
our parish church, would have been, in Mrs. 
Drew's opinion, highly criminal, and owing to her 
health, we had hardly any visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood.'' 

" And had you much opportunity of judging on 
church matters in Scotland P" 

" Oh, yes ! I heard scarcely anything spoken of, 
except the heroic devotion, the piety, the endu- 
rance of the suffering ministers of the Eree Church. 
My cousins were wild about the cause, and I read 
books without end, setting forth their claims and 
their injuries." 

''And anything on the other side of the argu- 
ment P" said Bernard, smiling. 

"No, I do not believe I did. Ah ! you may 
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laugh^ but it did not need to read both sides : 
their sacrifices and heroism proved they were 
right/' 

"Proved they were sincere^ I admit/' said 
Bernard; "firmness^ however^ does not always 
prove an individual in the rights and there are 
two sides even to that question. Were you per- 
sonally acquainted with many of these self-sacri- 
ficing ministers V' 

" Only the Mr. Blair, to whom I before alluded/' 

"Then, although you have, I perceive, taken 
up a very decided opinion, I must question 
your power to form a correct judgment on the 
matter," said Bernard, in a moat uncompromising 
tone. 

Agnes did not answer immediately ; the bright 
pink stole up into her cheeks ; but presently she 
said, looking up at her companion timidly, but 
with great sweetness, 

"That is rather a severe censure, Mr. 
Maxwell/' 

He quite started, for he was in a deep reverie, 
when she spoke; and for a moment, seemed 
scarcely to know what she meant. 

"I was not conscious," she continued, " of a 
wish to do anything but what I believed right. 
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and if my opinion and judgment were incoirect, 
at least I acted on the best I conld form/' 

''It may not be the best way to form an opinion^ 
to take the advice of a prejudiced person/' was his 
answtf. 

''Such as yourself/' said Agnes^ archly, not 
wishing to get into a dispute. 

"As Mr. Blair 1" replied he, decidedly. 

"Now, Mr. Maxwell/' said she, pkyfolly, 
" please do not provoke me just at present; it is 
ungenerous as to do so, because I am in some 
degree dependent on you, I really cannot be angry 
with you without inconyenience. To-morrow, when 
safe at Newcastle, you shall quarrel as much as 
you like, for then we can part." 

" Quarrel with Arthur's sister," exclaimed h^ 
with a degree of energy which her smiling accusa- 
tion hardly demanded. "I wish our parting 
might be as brief as our quarrels are likely to be, 
and then I should not so much dread our arrival 
at Newcastle." 

It was but a momentary forgetfulness which 
excited Bernard to make this exclamation, and he 
Was vexed with himself the moment after he had 
uttered it ; for he felt that in their circumstances, 
gaUantry, was at least as ill-timed as disagree- 
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ments could be ; and that she might be quite as 
much annoyed if she supposed him perfectly 
sincere, which he certainly was, as if she conclud- 
ed his expressions to be merely an idle compli- 
ment. The simplicity of her answer relieved him. 

" I see no reason why we should not hope to 
continue an acquaintance which we have been each 
desirous of commencing. I shall look forward to 
our meeting, when I return from Wales.^' 

"1 hope we shall,'' was his calm reply, and 
they were silent till they reached Dunbar. 

Their arrival, was of course expected at the 
inn to which the driver conveyed them, and 
Bernard having seen that Agnes was ushered into 
a sitting-room, entered into an anxious discussion 
with the master of the house, as to the advisability 
of proceeding farther. It did not require much 
talking to settle that matter ; for the one was not 
more desirous to detain the new-comers, than the 
other was to remain. 

It was accordingly speedily agreed between 
them, that as night was fast coming on, and the 
evening had again set in stormily, and as there 
were no horses at home, except the pair that had 
just brought them from liinton^ the travellers 
could not do better than remain where they now 
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were. Mr. Maxwell ended by saying he most go 
and see that the lady who came with him was 
properly attended to^ and hurried after her to the 
sitting-room to communicate the result of his 
conference. 

Agnes, meanwhile, having mechanically follow- 
ed the waiter, no sooner found herself relieved 
from the bustle of arriving, and the necessity of 
exertion, than she began to feel how thoroughly 
weary she was. Her last remains of energy just 
sufficed to throw off her bonnet and cloak, and 
then, sinking into a large chair beside the fire, 
she closed her eyes, and laying back her head, 
abandoned herself to the luxury of complete 
repose; heedless of the waiter who continued to 
linger in the room, arranging the chairs and 
curtains, dusting down the tables, and fussing 
about ; probably with the expectation of receiving 
further orders. 

At what particular moment his presence was 
reinforced by that of Bernard Maxwell, and how 
long he had been leaning on the high back of her 
chair, contemplating her pale cheeks, and dis- 
ordered ringlets, Agnes did not know; she was 
roused to a consciousness of his presence close to 
her, by his saying, 
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'* I find^ Miss Milboome^ that you must make 
up your mind to stay here aU night/' 

*' I am very glad/' replied she, languidly un- 
closing her eyes, " I am so tired." 

"You seem so indeed, perfectly exhausted, and 
no wonder, after such a day ; do let me order you 
some dinner, you must be half-starved, too. 
Waiter^ what can this lady have for dinner? 
turning towards the man as he spoke. 

The customary reply of " anything you please, 
of course, was speedily resolved into the usual 
choice, between a broiled fowl, and mutton chops; 
and then was naturally followed by an enquiry, 
" Dinner for two, sir P'' 

Bernard stooped at the moment to place a foot- 
stool under Agnes' feet; but, as she did not 
answer, he looked up at her, and said, ^' That is 
a question for you to decide. Miss Milbourne; 
shall I go to the cofiee-room ?" 

'' No, why should you, unless, indeed, you like 
itr said she, simply. 

'^ Dinner for two ;'' said Maxwell, quickly, and 
decidedly ; and, as the man vanished, he added, 
** now are you sure you are quite comfortable ?" 

She assured him that she was. *^ Then I will 
not torment you with further questions, you shall 
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rest in peace till dinner time^ I have a letter to 
write, and must fetch my writing-desk/^ 

He returned quickly and sofQy^ and was soon 
seated at the table, occupied in detailing the 
adventures of the day on paper^ for his mother's 
and sisters' instruction. 

Agnes had been educated with such strict pro- 
priety by Mrs. Drew and her governess, that she 
was saved from a great many idle fancies, and 
foolish fears which would have distressed many 
gu-ls similarly situated. She was .not tormented 
with anxiety as to what Mr. Maxwell would think 
of her, nor what people in general would say ; the 
first of these ideas did not enter her head, and the 
second was not her rule of right. So, in the 
perfect innocence fmd simplicity of her heart, 
she never imagined that the permission she had 
given her companion to remain with her, could, 
under their peculiar circumstances be for a 
moment objected to by the most cynical, or mis- 
construed by the most perverse. If she did not 
quite believe that her brother Arthur's high prin- 
ciples, chivalrous courtesy, and desire to be of 
service, actuated all other men, she was at least 
disposed to give them credit for a large share of 
such unselfish feelings, from a remembrance of his 
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habits of thought and action ; far more so^ than 
she would have been, had not her knowledge of 
the world and worldly customs been so strictly 
limited to what Mrs. Drew considered it proper 
she should know. 

And, perhaps, upon the whole, she was right ; 
the self-respect and innocent composure of a mind 
disengaged from all thought of wrong, are a better 
shield than the most elaborate prudery, which by 
its existence, betrays a consciousness of the evil it 
seeks to avert.* 

How often has the most surly mastiff been 
subdued to gentleness, by the fearlessness and 
confidence of an innocent child; but then the 
innocence and confidence must be real, not art- 
fully assumed to produce effect. 

Agnes^ reverie, as she rested in the easy-chair, 
disturbed by no other sound than the crackling of 
the fire, and the hasty scratching of Mr. Maxwell's 
pen, was not either about herself, or her compa- 
nion as they now stood connected together, nor 
even on the probable continuation of their journey 
to-morrow. Her mind had gone back to the topic 
they had been discussing, individual responsibility 
in the choice of a teacher in matters connected 
with religion. It was a subject which in England 
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she had never heard discussed^ and the idea was 
new to her, when her Scotch cousins had first 
suggested it. Not having been taught to reflect 
on this point, she was totally unprepared to dispute 
the subject, and the warmth, enthusiasm, and 
arguments of her cousins, soon convinced her that 
the system they supported must be correct. 

The eloquence of Mr. Blair, the minister to 
whom they introduced her, completed the convic- 
tion, and her feelings and affections being caught 
by those with whom she associated, it was not 
wonderful, that in all but name, she became a 
member of the Free Church. 

The point she now was arguing with herself, 
was, that this course of conduct had been perfectly 
unexceptionable ; she had never doubted it until 
Bernard's grave look had struck her as meaning 
disapproval ; was it possible that Arthur would 
have felt the same; would he have blamed her 
for her choice ? 

She was trying to think, calmly and steadily, 
but was not very successful ; a hundred different 
ideas chased one another through her mind, the 
rattle of the railroad, and the roar of the 
torrent, seemed still vibrating in her ears, and 
then, everything became confused; and it 
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appeared to her^ as if only a moment after^ she 
was roused by the noisy entrance of the dinner 
apparatus. Starting up^ she saw Bernard still 
sitting at the table, and folding up two letters 
which she wondered much, he had found time to 
write, until the idea crossed her mind that she 
must have been asleep. She did no^, however, 
mention her suspicioiis, and her companion, if 
he was aware of the fact, kept the knowledge to 
himself. Not even, when having closed and 
directed his letters, he advanced towards the fire, 
and stood watching the waiter's preparations, 
did he hint at such a circumstance; and Agnes 
partook of the very welcome repast, with the 
pleasant conviction, that if she had slept, Mr. 
Maxwell was altogether ignorant of it. 

Thoroughly tired out, however, as she was, she 
was glad to make an early retreat to her bed- 
room, telling her companion at parting, that she 
trusted entirely to him to make necessary 
arrangements for continuing their journey at the 
earliest possible period to-morrow. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Oh! star of the unconqnered will, 

Thon risest in my breast 
Serene and resolute and still, 

And calm and self-possessed. 

LONGPELLOW. 

When the young people met at breakfast the 
next mornings Maxwell did not find that haying 
spent several hours of the night thinking of 
Agnes Milboume^ had diminished his pleasure 
in her society^ or at all lessened the regret with 
which he reflected that they should certainly part 
in a few hours. "Wcwrd was brought to them 
that the coach by which "they were expected to 
continue their journey to Berwick^ would pass 
through Dunbar about eleven o'clock^ th^ thdr 
pleasant iit€'A4ite would probaUy end ; and 

YOL. I. G 
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all the romance of their present situation would 
resolve itseK into an ordinary affair of two 
passengers^ travelling by coach and rail-road^ 
ha\ing no particular connection together, except 
that they chanced to be going the same way. 

Agnes secretly wondered whether Bernard 
would be as sorry, when the moment of separation 
came, as she felt she should be, but as she did 
not think it needful to enter into a discussion 
of the degrees of comparison, she was unable to 
form any conclusion on this point. They 
lingered over the breakfast table because they 
had nothing particular to do ; and yet little was 
said by either, perhaps because they had so much 
to think of. 

At length on the arrival of the coach, Bernard 
found, as indeed he had anticipated, that Agnes 
could be accommodated with a seat inside, but 
that he must ascend to the roof ; and the journey 
to Berwick was performed with a very different 
degree of pleasure from that which had brought 
them from Linton to Dunbar. 

The railway at Berwick, however, united them 
again, for Bernard took particular care to secure 
this point, being determined to avail himseK of 
the short time which now remaiued to him, to 



\ 
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say a few of the things which he might have 
uttered whilst they lingered in the inn, but 
which he had then found a difficulty in com- 
mencing. 

The first was to ascertain the name of the place 
in Wales where Agnes was going ; how long she 
was likely to remain there, and more than all, 
if he should be in that neighbourhood, whether 
he might come and see her. He had a strong 
presentiment that he should be in that neigh- 
bourhood wherever it might be, before many 
months were passed, even before he had any idea 
whereabouts in the Principality this particular 
place was situated. 

Having satisfied himself on these points, as 
far as he could, for though the smiling, blushing 
consent which Agnes gave to his earnest petition 
was very satisfactory, he found she had but vague 
ideas as to where her Welsh cousins lived, 
he went on a little farther, and ventured to 
say: 

" I hardly know whether I have a right to be 
listened to, much less to have my advice con- 
sidered, but if I thought you would not look 
on me as very impertinent. Miss Milbourne, 1 
should like to say one thing to you.'' 

G 2 
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'* I promise not to consider you impeitinient/' 
replied Agnes, frankly, " I am sure you would 
not wish to be so, nor wonld yon nnnecessarily 
expose yourself to such an imputation. Say 
what you like ; can it be important enough to 
Inquire such a preamble?'* 

"Thank you for your confidence. Then let 
me say, do not leave the Church in which you 
have been baptized and brought up, till you have 
well considered both sides of the question. You 
will surely repent a hasty decision.'* 

Agnes looked grave. 

" Tou think as I expected,'* continued Bernard, 
more earnestly, "that I have no right to speak ; 
but, dear Miss Milboume, consider what I say 
now, without dwelling on the person who says it. 
Personal influence should have no weight in 
such a point, either for or t^inst it. Hie 
question is not whether an individual here is 
better or worse than one there, it is a question 
of principles, of doctrines, and of practice. Tou 
mil consider before you decide P" 

"Tou think that it Was personal influence 
decided me, 1 believe," observed Agnes, " I do 
not think it was entirely, at least; I liked Mr. 
and Mrs* Blair very much personally I admit. 
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and my cotsins are most estimable women ; bat 
I do not think I should have yielded to their 
arguments had not my reason been thoroughly 
convinced/' 

'^ Convinced of what P^' said Bernard. 

'^ Of the duty of earnestly seeking our spiritual 
growth and improvement^ each for ourself^ without 
being tied down by forms and differences, invented 
solely by man to keep sects apart. You must 
admit this is our great duty P^' 

'^ I acknowledge our moral and religious growth 
ought to be our great object in life, but the 
question is, how is this end to be promoted P It 
is no doubt the duty of a guardian or parent to 
promote the physical development of a child, 
but would you recommend him for this purpose 
to keep the child shut up in a hot-house, and 
perpetually to stretch his limbs by machinery, or 
would you advise him to give wholesome food, 
&esh air, regular exercise, and sufBcient rest and 
relaxation/' 

''I do not see any analogy; you must 
explain/' 

^'I think that direct efforts at spiritual 
improvement promote a great degree of self- 
consciousness which is detrimental to real pro- 
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gress ; just as mechanical means applied to produce 
bodily growth, might elongate the limbs, but 
would probably weaken or distort them. The 
active duties of a Christian life, self-denial in 
order to profit or please others, regular devotion, 
intellectual culture, charitable exertions in our 
own sphere will best promote spiritual improve- 
ment, and these it appears to me ought to be 
our objects, performed for the glory of God, 
I have always thought that the love of religious 
excitement, which shows itself in seeking for a 
touching preacher, in discussions on our spiritual 
state, and in hurrying over plain, matter-of-fact, 
domestic duties in order to devote ourselves to 
public charitable schemes, was one of the most 
insidious forms of selfishness which had ever 
betrayed mankind/* 

"1 understand you, I think; you look upon 
my choice of a preacher as resulting from a love 
of excitement, you consider it a dangerous 
gratification, [not a profitable decision; that I 
have been acting under a self-deception in the 
matter/' 

''Not a voluntary self-deception, I am sure," 
replied Maxwell, warmly. "Do not put an 
unkind construction on my words. Miss Milbouine, 
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or imagine that though I have spoken openly 
I have judged harshly. We shall part soon, let 
us part friends/' 

They were, indeed, approaching Newcastle as 
he spoke, and a very few more minutes brought 
them to the station, where Bernard thought, 
with infinite regret, his guardianship would at 
once be over. 

'' Mr. Drew V said Agnes, looking -out. '^ He 
is waiting for me." 

In another moment the door was opened, 
and Mr. Drew exclaimed : 

"Agnes— thank Heaven you are safel We 
have been miserable about you.'' 

He assisted her to alight with a warmth and 
kindness of manner which quite surprised and 
affected her ; she had never thought her guardian 
cared so much about her. But an instant aftier, he 
exclaimed as he caught sight of her companion, 
"Bernard Maxwell, my dear fellow, you here! 
I hope you are going to stop too. Gome jump 
out, and join our party/' , Then seeing he 
hesitated, Mr. DreW' continued more emphatically. 
f'No, no, never say nay, my wife is longing to 
see you, and I shall think it quite unkind. Aye I 
that is right, now for your luggage ! give us a 
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day or tvo^ or a week if you can spare it^^all 
right, oome along* Take Agnes to my carriaget, 
the footman mil see to the rest/' And so in 
less than ten minntes^ contrary to every ex- 
pectation, Agnes and Bernard found themselves 
vit'Ji-^ in Mr. Drew's carriage, and nnder 
his guidance, going they did not know exactly 
where. 

Mr. Drew wrung Bernard's hand with emphasis 
when they were seated, congratulated himself 
most warmly on having met with him, and then 
turning to Agnes, began enquiring with a 
calmness more like himself, what had really 
happened on the line, whether she had experienced 
trouble, alarm, or danger, and ending when he 
had heard her story, by severely blaming himself 
for not having gone to meet her at Edinburgh, 
instead of allowing her to travel alone. Agnes 
tried to console him, by stating how well she 
had been protected, and was just eloquently 
describing Bernard's kindness^ when they reached 
the hotel where Mrs. Drew was waiting for 
them. 

Either her lengthened absence, or the remem« 
brance of Agnes' devotion to herself in Eranoe, 
produced iii Mrs. Drew also a &vourable degree 
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of warmth^ and Bernard saw her to great advan- 
tage. 

The interest^ of course, was great in their joint 
adventures; but whatever Mrs. Drew might pri- 
vately have thought of her prudence, and sense of 
propriety, she had made it a rule, since Miss 
Milboume came of age, never openly to blame 
her, nor to express an opinion on her conduct or 
intentions, unless it was absolutely asked for. 
So whether she did, or did not actually think it an 
extremely ilUjudged and indecorous thing, that a 
young lady of Agnes^ age and appearance should 
have undertaken the journey to Newcastle from 
Edinburgh, trusting to her own discretion, and 
the goocUfediDg of mankind generaUy, for safety 
aud protection, was never known. If she judged 
of the principle by the event, her judgment should 
have been favourable in this instance. 

When they were all assembled at the hotel, and 
had time to arrange their plans, it appeared thai 
the Drews proposed to make a short excursion to 
the lakes, previous to Mr. Drew accompanying 
Agnes to her cousin's house in Denbighshire, 
unless such an arrangemezrt would be disagreeable 
to her ; and they were very earnest in pressing 
Bernard to join their party. He was sufGlGiently 
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his own nia8ter to have the time to spare, and the 
warmth and friendliness of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Drew were so overpowering, as to leave him no 
inclination to refuse their kindness. He yielded 
a graceful and cordial assent, although Agnes did 
not speak a word on the occasion, and he had 
vainly tried to catch such a view of her face, as 
would enable him to judge what she thought of 
the* project. She did, however, look up when he 
had consented with such a smile, and such a 
glance, as quite convinced him of the opinion she 
entertained on the subject; and if she did not 
dislike it, what more could be wished. 

It never entered Agnes Milboume's head, that 
in giving this invitation, Mr. Drew was consulting 
anything but his own immediate pleasure in the 
young man's society; or that plans connected 
with her e^tabUshment were forming in her guar- 
dian's head. If it had, she would have decided at 
once, that to a man of steady, business habits, 
like Mr. Drew, such an idea would have seemed 
as absurdly romantic, as to his correct wife it 
must have appeared improper. But whether it 
is that every man, as well as woman, has some 
romantic corner in his heart, or whether he simply 
considered the affair as a matter of business, which 
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it was his duty to superintend^ certain it is that 
Mr. Drew entertained very definite and decided 
hopes^ which actuated his present line of conduct. 

Won by the excellence of Bernard's character, 
as displayed on the melancholy occasion when 
they first met, Mr. Drew had resolved to show 
his regard for his lost idol by kindness to that 
idoFs dearest friend. To adopt him in Arthur's 
place, marry him to Arthur's sister, and eventually 
leave him the fortune which had been intended 
for Arthur's self, seemed to him equally natural 
and right. 

Bernard was not rich, but Agnes Milboume's 
fortune, now doubled by her loss, would be 
enough for a commencement in life, or if not, he 
would help him on ; so if they could but like each 
other, there was nothing more to be wished. 
Half an hour's observation convinced him, that 
neither of the young people were likely to disap- 
prove of his plan, so having arranged the preli- 
minaries, he left the rest to follow at leisure. 

A week passed swiftly — a week of beautiful 
weather, spent amidst beautiful scenery, with every 
accommodation at their command which wealth 
could purchase, and every encouragement, which 
the confidence and good-will of the guardians 
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could afford to facilitate the intercourse of Agnes 
and Bernard. It was their last evening in the 
North : next day they would take the route to 
Liverpool, where for 'a time they would have to 
part. 

The setting sun shone brightly on a lovely land- 
scape of mingled rock and wood, mountain and 
water, painting grey stones purple, and heathery 
hill-tops, pink and lilac, and shedding on the 
gently shivering lake, a dancing, trembling lustre, 
almost too glorious for mortal sight. Agnes 
stood at the window, gazing earnestly at the view 
before her, so earnestly, as to be actually uncon- 
scious of the equally iSxed look which was turned 
oa her own face ; for Sernard was beside her, and 
whilst she sighed in mere fulness of heart at the 
golden beauty so rapidly passing away, he echoed 
her sigh with a very different feeling. 

He had that afternoon wakened rudely from a 
pleasant dream, yet it was no unkind touch that 
had aroused him. In the course of a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Drew, that gentleman had hinted so 
decidedly at the growing partiality between 
Bernard and Agnes, as to startle him into a sense 
of the necessity of some immediate decision. He 
had exclaimed at the idea, and protested that 
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with his imcertain professional prospects^ and 
extremelj small private income^ he had not the 
presumption to pretend to Miss Milboume's 

■ 

hand. 

Mr. Drew^ to his amazement, had pooh-poohed 
the objection, declaring openlj, that want of 
fortune, or uncertain prospects, never prevented 
young people forming engagements, and besides, 
Agnes had enough for than to begin upon, if 
that were all. 

Bernard protested again — ^the inequahty of 
fortune was a bar in itself; he could not bear to 
be supposed mercenary, and all the feelings of 
chivalry and honour, which forbade such conduct, 
were detailed to Mr. Drew, as reasons for his not 
thinking of Miss Milboume. 

Then Mr. Drew became serious, told him he 
loved him ; that as he had no relatives, he would 
make In'm his heir, adopt him in Arthurs place ; 
give him sufficient to marry on at once, and that 
therefore, neither honour, nor ddicacy, nor any 
other propriety interfered to make him an unequal 
match for Agnes, " and my dear fellow,'' con- 
tinued he, ''I am much, very much mistaken 
indeed in you both, if there is not sufficient 
friendly feeling between you, to form a fair bans 
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for building a decided atiaclmient. I do not 
want^ however, to force your confidence, or 
forestal Agnes' confession. I leave you perfectly 
free to act as you please/' A very warm shake 
of the hand concluded the discussion, and Semard 
took a solitary walk to think over what he had 
heard, and then returned to find her alone. 

Mr. Drew was right, he loved Agnes deeply, 
devotedly; but — oh! that but which is in all 
earthly things— Agnes was in her heart, in 
practice, if not in profession, a Dissenter ; and he 
knew too well the evils of a divided household on 
such matters, not to feel that he should risk 
domestic peace entirely, if he formed a life-long 
connection with one who thought so differently 
from himself. It had been madness to trust 
himself with her as he had done, why had he not 
gone straight to London ? He sighed again. 

Agnes waked from her reverie, and turned 
towards him. 

" It makes one's heart sad to gaze on such 
exceeding beauty. I wonder why P" 

'^ I was not thinking of the landscape," replied 
the young man, gravely. 

"I thought perhaps you felt as I did," said 
Agnes, rather disappointed. 
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"I wish you felt as I do/' said he, with 
emphasis. 

"That would be somewhat dismally/' observed 
she, playfully, "if we may judge from the 
results/' 

He looked a little annoyed, or hurt, or grieved 
at her observation, she was not sure which; 
she had no idea that he had any real cause for 
sorrow or disturbance, much less that she was 
connected with it ; but after watching his down- 
cast eyes and compressed lips for a short time, 
she drew nearer to him, as he leant against the 
window-frame, and asked in a tone of interest, 
which went to his heart, "are you really un- 
happy V 

"I am an idiot, that is all,'' said Bernard, 
turning away, "and cannot help regretting the 
consequences." 

" I have known you a week to little purpose, if 
I could believe that — what is really the matter ?" 

" I was regretting that you had ever gone to 
Scotland," turning his eyes on her as he spoke, 
with a look that told her much. 

"I believe I know why/' observed Agnes, 
calmly, but with a heightened colour, "you 
think I learnt my Presbyterian doctrines there; 
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and 83 you consider them very wrongs in yonr 
disinterested kindness, you grieve for my perver- 
sion. Console yourself, I should have been a 
Dissenter had I stayed in England/' 

'' Not under good teaching/' 

" Ah I you will insist that my secession arose 
from ignorance or prejudice ! I wonder, however^ 
that you should think it so important: surely 
general conformity is not to be expected, and 
if some must differ, why should not you and I V 

'' Because Agnes,'' replied Bernard, in a voice 
of deep emotion, '^ I love you-— oh 1 so truly, so 
deeply, and conscience tells me we never, nev» 
can be one in heart, whilst we differ as we 
do/' 

There was a pause ; Agnes' breath came 
quickly, and her lips would not, at first, obey her 
wishes; but at length she said, ''If you think 
forms and ceremonies of such immense importance, 
you cannot do better than follow the dictates of 
your conscience, and leave me!" but here her 
self-command gave way, and another word it was 
beyond her power to add. 

'' Oh Agnes ! it may be easy for you to say 
that, but for me ! I have loved you so long, so 
well, for years your image has filled my heart. 
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and to meet you has been my day-dream, and 
now when there is no other obstacle, I dare not 
even ask you to love me ; and only speak of my 
affection, that you may not think I have been 
idly trifling. I did not, till to-day know how 
.llored/' 

Still she was silent; what could she say? 
she loved him too, should she tell him so? 
Oh! the confusion, the miserable indecision at 
that moment in her heart. She had seen, and 
felt certain of his love; she had judged from 
his daily looks, and words, and actions for the 
last week. It was so evident that he thought 
of none but her, or at least that she was his first 
thought; that her lowest word was listened to, 
her slightest wish remembered, her smile the 
response he sought to his opinion. He had 
proved so like Arthur in thought and sentiment, 
that he had taken Arthur's place immediately; 
and her affection had sprung up before she was 
aware. And now, whilst he told her that he 
loved her, he told her also that he did so against 
his conscience ; that in short whilst they differed 
as they did, they could not be united. Oh! 
what could she say— what confess— what conceal. 
• She stood with her hands clasped over her 

VOL. I. H 
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bosom^ with downcast ejes, and pale cheeks^ 
like one who waits for deserved rebuke; the 
momentary pride which had made her speak was 
gone; what should she do? Own her affection, 
give up the points which he thought so important, 
promise to agree with him, and become his wife P 
Never ! he would himself cease to respect her, 
could she thus suit her principles to her wishes; 
better, far better give up his love, than forfeit his 
respect. 

Or should she try her influence to effect a 
compromise, persuade him to relax in his scruples, 
and trust to their agreeing, though they might 
differ. 

No, no 1 a more emphatic never; she would 
not tamper with his conscience, nor abuse his 
affection by. inducing him to forfeit self-respect; 
that would be worse than all. What was to be 
done? 

'^Agnes,'^ said Bernard, at length, after a 
silence of many minutes, '^ you are displeased at 
my presumption in loving you/' 

.''Oh no, no, no I" cried she, the tears starting 
to her eyes, *' I am very, very far from that ; 
had I been displeased, do you think I would 
^ve gone on ^ we have done ! but why if ypu 
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felt this, did you not act on it sooner, I ne^er 
concealed mj opinions; I never thought you 
would look on them as so in^portant ; oh ! Mr. 
Maxwell, I do not mean to be unkind, but you 
have been imprudent, thoughtless, or at least 
incautious I" 

*' Agnes, you do not mean— may I infer — forgive 
me, but oh speak^ tell me, did you guess, did you 
perceive my love J" 

'^ I did,'^ replied Agnes, looking up steadfastly 
in his agitated face, *^ and the pain of parting will 
not be all on your side/' 

She turned away, and hid her face against the 
window. 

For some minutes, Bernard could not speak ; 
at length he recovered himself enough to perceive 
how terribly Agnes was agitated; she was trem- 
bling visibly, and seemed scarcely able to stand. 
He rolled a large chair forwards, and by gentle 
compulsion, induced her to seat herself; she 
could not resist, but she still kept her face averted, 
and shaded by the hand on which she leant. 
He drew a seat beside hers, and aftier one or 
two unsuccessful attempts at speech, he uttered 
her name. She made a motion indicative of 
attention, and he went on. 

H 2 
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''I have behaved madly indeed; no wonder 
you will not look at me; you may— you must 
despise meV' She withdrew her hand from 'h» 
£aoe^ and turned towards him. 

''Agnes, dearest, most excellent, you are too 
kind I Believe me, I never for one moment 
supposed, I never dared flatter myself, that you 
thought of me other than as a brother; and 
until Mr. Drew talked to me to-day, I did not 
suppose any one could have discovered the 
attachment which I feel for you. When I i^ke 
to you, it was in the belief, that though you 
might perhaps pity, you would not otherwise 
sympathise with me; that in leaving you, I 
should be sacrificing my own immediate happiness 
alone. Then, I thought my duty clear, but 
Agnes, it is not so now; and yet, I hope I do 
not deceive myself; that my passionate love 
does not blind me to my duty. You shall decide, 
dearest, I leave it to your sense of right. I love 
joa devotedly. Mr. Drew approves of our 
attachment, and has offered, most generously 
offered to— but never mind that— tell me then^ 
or rather judge for me, take time, decide our 
future fate for yourself.'' 

" Bernard,'' replied Agnes, looking timidly at 
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iimf ''I believe that in matters of conscience^ 
timo is only needed where we wish to find 
paUiatives for error. The still small voice speaks 
at once ; your first impulse was no doubt right^ 
and that I love you can make no alteration in 
our duty. I do not think so much as you do 
of the differences between us, but I do think 
most decidedly of the imperative necessity of 
following the path conscience points out. You 
would be miserable, if for my sake you forsook it, 
and I should be wretched if I knew my influence 
had been so ill-employed. We must part/^ 

'' Ah, Agnes 1 what now, when I only just 
be^ to appreciate half your worth ?" 

Agnes resolutely kept down the steong emotion 
which was nearly gaining the mastery, she forced 
herself to speak with tolerable calmness* 

''Yes! now— to-morrow— as was. settled.'^ 

^^Agn&s" said Bernard, taking both her hands 
in his, as he leant over her chair, and looking 
steadfastly in her face, '' you have said you love 
me, say so again.'' 

"I do,'' replied she. 

''Then do you think I can allow you to 
sacrifice your own happiness, for scruples which 
only existed when I thought you indifferent?'' 
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^'Tou cannot help it; I am resolved/' said 
sbe^ firmly, as she withdrew her hands from his. 
"Eemember Arthur^s motto, Foy pour devoir.^* 
.. " We will part to-morrow then/' said Bernard^ 
still leaning on her chair, " but Agnes, not for 
ever/' 

^'Let ns part till we learn to meet as friends 
should/' said Agnes, more faintly; her powers 
of endurance were beginning to give way. 

"No, that can never be; you whom I have 
loved from boyhood, although never seeing you, 
do you think that love can be relinquished now 
that you are a reality, and not a vision P But I 
am under a most solemn promise to see you if 
possible, on the fifth of April next." 

" My birthday I" murmured she. 

"Yes, Arthur in dying, gave me one token of 
his love to you, which I was to place in your 
hands on your next birthday. Under ordinary 
circumstances, I should not have mentioned it, 
tiU the appointed time; but now, you will let 
me fulfil Arthur's last wish ?" 

Poor Agnes 1 through ^ her gushing t^ars, she 
could but just articulate a " yes/' as she almost 
unconsciously held out her hand in confirmatioD 
of her words. 
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^' And then^ oli dearest, you must, you will be 
mine/' cried Bernard, as he caught the offered 
hand in his. ^'Then, then jou will have learnt 
to think as I io" 

" Yes ! when I think as you do/' whispered 
she, through her sobs, and struggling to release 
herself from the arm which encircled her waist. 
It was but for one moment that he pressed her 
to his heart, and then kissing her forehead, he 
murmured softly. 

'^ God bless, and lead, and guide you, Agnes. 
Arthur's God direct you right 1" and the next 
minute, he had left the room. 

The evening had closed in, the red light had 
faded from the sky, dusky hues had replaced the 
brilliant colouring on the mountain-sides; the 
waters appeared now like one dim sheet of lead, 
scarcely discemable from the banks which over- 
shadowed them, all was indistinct and vague in 
the external landscape. Was it not a type of 
her vanished hopes? Her present state of mind 
was just as dull, obscure, and dreary as the 
view she gazed on. So thought Agnes when 
left alone in the darkened room, as she tried 
to arrange her ideas, and understand herself and 
her feelings. 
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What had she doneP driveiL Biwvy the one 
who was so dear, so yqtj dear to her; refused 
his love, made him as well as herseU miserable; 
was this necessary, was it even right ; or was 
it an uncaUed-for sacri&;e to idle, unimportant 
fancies on her part; a sacrifice of m!(»e than, 
self, unjust, unjustifiable? Such were the mur-* 
murings, the pleadings of her woman^s heart, 
which ached to call him back, and longed to 
give up all opposing principles and theories for 
his sake. 

But Agnes was not used to yield to impulse or 
inclination, and conscience soon made its voiicQ 
heard, above the tones of passion* It was not 
for herself alone that she had decided, it was 
for him. It was for his s^ose of right, icx his 
true happiness therefore, that she had bade him 
leave her. It had been his unbiassed opinion, 
the result of his judgm^t, unprejudiced by a 
wish to secure her from pain, that a union between 
them would be incompatible with duty; and 
even in that hour of misery and disappointment, 
she could rejoice that he had been led to express 
this opinion, before the knowledge of her affection 
had blinded his perception, and induced him to 
hesitate as to the course which he ought to pursue* 
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No doubt he was right ; they did think 

differently she knew, and in the intercourse of 

the last week, she had discovered how much 

importance he attached to some points on which 

they differed. The whole tone of his mind, 

his feelings, his affections seemed imbued with 

a love for the Church of England, and her 

teaching, which Agnes could scarcely comprehend; 

aacl there were doctrines too, of the utmost 

consequence to the whole system, so directly 

contrary to anything she had ever learnt, either 

in Dngland or Scotland, that she was startled 

to hear them announced by him. Had Arthur 

thought with himP asked she of herself, had he 

agreed with his fiiend's opinions on these deep 

and mysterious points? not when they were 

together at Eynsbury last, at least she thought 

not; and yet perhaps — Her meditations, which 

here wandered away from her earthly love, to 

that far higher and holier affection which was 

her guide and rule, were suddenly stopped 

short by the return of Mr. and Mrs. Drew 

from an evening drive; and presently after* 

wards lights were brought, and preparations 

made for tea, which an early dinner required 

should be a substantial meal, and not a make* 
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believe; so Agnes knew she must come away 
from her window^ to attend to the tea-table. 
But before she left it^ she took one more look 
at the landscape^ and saw that the bright frill 
inoon had risen over the distant hill tops, and 
was throwing a long .sflyery streak across the 
lake^ whilst pale white gleams were chequering the 
mountain side. How peacefrd it all looked; 
some words which she had learnt from Arthur^ 
that moment flashed into her memory, though 
she knew not whose they were : 

*' Thou shalt have joy in sadness soon, 
The pure calm hope be thine. 
Which brightens like the eastern moon. 
As day's wild lights decline/* 

She lingered one moment more, and repeated 
half aloud ''the pure calm hope/^ and then 
Bernard's voice behind her, saying in a tone of 
some constraint, that Mrs. Drew wished Miss 
Milboume to make the tea, compelled her to 
undergo the painful ordeal of approaching the 
lights, and ^fulfilling the customary duties of 
life. 

She could not at first raise her eyes to his, 
when he took his usual place beside her at the 
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tea-table^ and assisted her, as lie had been 

accustomed to do in the office of tea-maker; 

and when, forgetting herself for one moment, 

she did look np, as she received some little 

attention, the glance of deep and sad tenderness 

which met her, the moumfal expression of his 

dark eyes, overpowered her completely ; and she 

was obliged to bend down her head to conceal 

her tears. Yet even now he was considerate 

and thoughtfcd, keeping np a conversation with 

the others on various topics which interested 

them, that her silence might not be remarked; 

and whilst Agnes knew, by the inflexion of his 

voice, that to speak required an effort, she 

felt that the effort was made for her sake. 

When tea was concluded, they each took 
refuge in writing, probably because it served as 
a sufficient excuse for entire silence. Mr. Drew 
had his accounts to settle, and Mrs. Drew was 
occupied by a book, and so the hours passed 
till the ladies prepared to retire for the night. 

This was another trial of firmness; Bernard 
lighted their candles, and held open the door 
for them to pass; Agnes kept behind Mrs. 
Drew, who walked on after shaking hands with 
him, without turning round. He held out his 
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hand to Agnes^ and retaining heis for a Utile 
while, he stooped and whispered in her ear, the 
stanza she had been repeating at the window. 
She looked at him with surprise, ''How did 
you know P whose words are those ?' 

"Do you not know? I will show you 
to-morrow/' replied he, in the same tone* 
''Gk>od night then,'' she drew away her hand. 

With a murmur of, ''Qod bless yon," in a 
tone of deep tenderness, which half broke her 
heart he let her pass, and Agnes sought the 
solitude of her room to compose her feelings 
and pray for strength of mind. 
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CHAPTEE V, 

Peace, peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer. 

Mb. Dbew was greatly disappointed when 
Bernard Maxwell repeated to him the snbstiaice 
of the conyersation which had passed between him 
and Agnes. The guardian had hoped matters 
would have been settled between the young people 
before their parting ; and he was a little provoked 
that these absurd whims of the girl, which, indeed 
she had no business to adopt, should have inter- 
fered to prevent an amicable arrangement imme- 
diately. He was sadly afraid that Agnes, in her 
new enthusiasm, would be led into doing some 
foolish thing, throwing herself away on some 
penniless Dissenting minister, or the like; and he 
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would have thoroughly rejoiced had she been 
secured from all chance of such a catastrophe^ by 
a judicious engagement before going into Wales. 

The acknowledged partiality for Bernard 
Maxwell^ might be some security^ and if this 
continued^ if he were not superseded in her heart, 
he hoped the aflFair would eventually come right, 
for as to her persisting in any set of principles 
which prevented her marrying a man she loved, he 
did not believe that to be in woman's nature. 
'^No/' said he to Bernard, ''she will not depart 
from her principles, I can believe that as well as 
yourself, but her principles wiU depart from her, 
and when she has thoroughly adopted yours, she 
will exclaim with amazement if any one tells her 
she has altered/' 

He did not impart to the lover his own fears of 
possible curates, or Wesleyan preachers ; there was 
no need to add to his despondency, he satisfied 
himself with giving him every hope in his power 
to suggest, on the influence of love in a woman's 
heart, to modify all other feelings ; and whilst he 
perfectly approved of Bernard's conduct^ he 
dwelt much on the effect of constancy in 
persuading her to alter hers. Whether Bernard 
considered him a good judge of young women 
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generally^ or even of Agnes^ though he had 
known her so long, did not appear. It was 
settled, however, between them, that no change 
need be made in their plans, which were to 
pro<?eed together to Liverpool the next day, from 
whence, whilst, Mr. Drew and his young charge 
started for Trefawr, the residence of Mr. Owen, 
Mrs. Drew, under the escort of Bernard, was to 
return to London direct. 

The whole of the next day was spent in travel- 
ling towards Liverpool, which was not reached 
until late in the evening ; and during the journey, 
but Uttle was said by any of the party. Agnes 
wished it over. It was very painful to be close 
beside Bernard and to receive the same unvarying 
attentions, the same consideration for her known 
tastes, and watchfulness for her comfort, whilst 
their hopes and prospects were so sadly changed. 
She would almost have felt it a reUef to be 
neglected and overlooked by him, his tenderness 
and kindness gave her so much pain, whilst they 
certainly made her value him the more. It was 
very, very hard to be calm and self-possessed, and 
more than once, when receiving some proof of 
how much he thought of her, she was forced to 
turn away to hide her brimming eyes. Yet, as 
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she did not know that Mr. Drew was cognisant 
of the dronmstances in which they were placed, 
she was amdons not to attract attention by any 
visible change of manner. 

But the conclusion came at last ; they reached 
the hotel at Liverpool, and as the next day^s 
jonmey was to commence very early, she made 
that an excuse for shortening the evening, and 
retiring as soon as possible for the night. It 
happened, however, that just as she announced 
her intention, Mrs. Drew recollected that there 
was some article packed amongst her own things, 
which it was very important Agnes should have 
with her, and accordingly she went to give her 
maid directions for finding it, although Agnes 
earnestly declared it to be of no importance. Mr. 
Drew, too, quitted the room, and the young people 
were left together. Bernard rose and advanced to 
the fire-place, close to which Agnes was standing, 
and taking a little parcel from his pocket, he 
said, 

" I have never answered your question of yester- 
day evening; will you take this as a reply P'' 

She received the small parcel mechanically, she 
hardly knew what she did at that moment. Why 
did not the others come back P 
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They stood in profouncl silence, she was trying 
to be composed, and feeling very much agitated. 
He was leaning against the chimney-piece, 
plunged in thought. At last, he turned to her 
and said, 

''The fifth of April ! I shaU not forget.'^ 

Agnes exerted herself to speak. 

''Do not let us look forward— at least, I mean, 
do not anticipate what may never be.'^ 

"But you wiU consider, study, read and judge; 
Agnes, you wiU try and understand our views, 
our system, our principles ; ascertain whether the 
blemishes and imperfections are not common to 
all worldly things ; the advantages and blessings 
of our Church peculiar to itseK; whether the 
faults are not those of its members not necessary 
to it ; whether it does not offer the best help, the 
safest shelter in our path of trial here. Believe 
me, I should say all this, if I never hoped to be 
more than your friend. It is because I think all 
this that-'' 

"We must part now,*' interrupted Agnes, 
hastily, as Mrs. Drew re-entered, to inform her 
that the article she sought could not be found, 
and that she did not like to keep her longer 
waiting. 

VOL. 1. I 
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One long pressure of their hands^ which spoke 
more than wordsj a very faintly murmured " good* 
bye/' and Agnes in another minute was alone, 
and at liberty to examine Bernard's rift. With 
agitated feZgs, aad trembling fingJshe broke 
the seal, and found it was a book, a small copy 
of the " Christian Tear ;" and placed between its 
pages as a mark, at St. Philip and St. James^ 
day, she found also a written paper, which she 
eagerly perused. 

"How did I know? Tour questions shew 
that you are yet a stranger to this book ; will 
you then condescend to accept this copy, and for 
the sake of the name on the first leaf, forgive the 
marks on the margin. Surely you, like so many 
others, will find voices here speaking words of 
soothing, comfort, strength, or warning in every 
event, under every feeling which can arise. It is 
indeed a key which unlocks many minds, a chord 
to which many hearts vibrate in unison. Arthur 
loved it dearly, would that you could love it too. 
Dearest Agnes, my most earnest prayers shall be 
yours, and if the time should ever come— but I 
will not write my feelings now ; when I think in 
how few hours we shall be parted, my heart is 
very sad, and I dare not not say what I feel, only 
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believe that I am now^ and shall be through life^ 
yours, and yours only. B. M/' 

How often Agnes read these words, before she 
again turned her attention to the little volume, 
cannot be exactly told. At length, however, she 
did examine it, and on the blank leaf she found in 
her brother's writing, his own name, and added in 
another hand, evidently Bernard's own, the words, 
"toB.M.'' 

She turned over the pages slowly, reading here 
and there, as well as her fast flowing tears would 
allow her, where she saw pencil marks or dates, 
or sometimes Arthur's own initials against the 
various verses. It was true, she did not know the 
book itself, but she well remembered many 
passages she had lately heard Bernard quote, and 
many even she had learnt long ago from Arthur 
himself. It had probably been long in her 
brother's possession, though she had never seen 
it. She even fancied that she knew the events to 
which certain dates referred. Perhaps Bernard 
knew more; in that case, how very dear it must 
have been to him. How could he part with it ? 
Was it because he thought it contained some spell 
which would win her to his way of thinking? 

I 2 
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She shut it resolutdy and put it from her ; she 
tried to think cahnljr.J 

What after all^ were the differences betwe^i 
them^ what the true reason for this sad and 
painful separation. On her side what mnst be 
given np^ what conformed to, before she could 
agree in his opinions. 

It was not from objections to the form of 
Church government, as by law established, to 
Episcopacy, lay patronage, or the Sovereign's 
supremacy, that she had d^erted the Ck»nmunioii 
in which she had been brought up. On these 
points, though she had heard much, she had 
thought little; and although some of these 
points, she was aware, had split the Scotch 
Church, and she was always told occasioned 
immense evils in the* English Establishm^, she 
could not see that they produced any practical 
influence on the conduct of a lay-memb^ like 
herself; and she would not dispute about 
them. 

Was it her declared aversion to the forms of 
Common Prayer, to the ceremonies retained in 
the Church, which made Bernard think their 
union improper, if not impossible. She stopped 
and considered them. There were none of these 
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services in which she could not join; nothing 
either in the ceremonies or words of the English 
Liturgy, as she understood it, to which her 
conscience forbade her to conform. She knew it 
all by heart, and had no objection to its use, 
when nothing better presented itself. How then 
did they differ ? 

She thought of Bernard's opinions, so far 
as she knew them, and this question was 
answered. 

His was no cold acquiescence in the opinion, 
that there was no objection to the Bitual he used ; 
his was a deep, warm, heart-felt attachment to his 
Church, such as she could neither feel nor 
understand; nay, more! she had discovered that 
he really took as articles of faith, and in the 
plain sense of the words, doctrines which she had 
been accustomed to hear from childhood, either 
evaded or explained away, as being at once 
incomprehensible and unnecessary to believe. 
Here she could not follow him, but was it 
necessary that she should ; how many professed 
members of his own Communion differed on these 
high and mysterious points. 

But this was not all. He had thought her 
mistaken, unjustifiable, positively wrong in 
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resorting from choice to Mr. Blair's instractions ; 
she on the contrary believed that the superiority 
of his teaching made this a point of duty on her 
part. This was the great difference in their 
views^ and she felt^ on consideration^ that there 
could be no real union between them^ whilst her 
opinions continued what they now were. "No, 
she never could submit; she could not give up 
her independence of action^ or her right of choice, 
in the most important of all matters. The 
selection of a Pastor was^ in her estimation^ one 
of the dearest privileges of a Christian/ and to 
suppose herself bound to listen to one^ whose only 
claim might be the nomination of some careless, 
irreverent lay-patron, was repulsive to her 
feelings, and insulting to her understanding. 
No, if the parish clergyman were not such as she 
approved, she must think herself at liberty to 
seek other and more edifying teaching; for 
her own advancement ought to be her chief 
concern. 

Here then was the real difference, on this point 
she. would make her stand, she would not give 
up this privilege for any earthly affection; but 
firm to her principles, she would endure to see 
her bright visions of love and happiness fade 
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away^ and for the sake of spiritual freedom would 
relinquisli hopes^ too dazzling and fair^ perhaps^ 
ever to be realized. 

* For a time she felt animated and exalted by 
the contemplation of the sacrifice she seemed 
called on to make; but this enthusiasm could 
not' last^ and woman's feelings would have their 
sway. The recollection of Bernard's sad grave 
tones^ his earnest imploring looks^ as he urged 
on her the claims she renounced or denied^ made 
her pause and hesitate. What would Arthur say, 
was a question which arose in her mind ; and a 
terrible dread lest she were indeed deceiving 
herself, and acting on mistaken principles over- 
whelmed her heart, and swept away her self- 
satisfaction. Had she really considered fairly, 
and judged candidly, or had she yielded to one- 
sided arguments? Had she been influenced by 
the applause which her new teachers had bestowed 
on her for adopting their opinions ; and was there 
not at this moment in her mind a dread of their 
censure should she yield to Bernard's influence, 
or allow herself to be convinced, if conviction were 
to be the result of investigation P 

Bernard was so upright, so candid, so affec- 
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tionate^ and yet so sincere ; might he not after all 
have truth on his side 7 

She had concluded her Scottish friends must 
be rights because she saw they made large 
sacrifices for what they deemed to be truth; but 
what had Bemaid done ? 

And after all^ had there been no pride^^elf- 
wiU^ self-flattery in the feeling which had 
prompted her to renounce the opinions in which 
she had been brought up, which made her look 
forward with a sort of pleasure to opposition, 
and think it would be glorious to relinquish 
affection and happiness. Was it pride which 
made her shrink from the idea of again changing, 
of acquiring more correct views, and of returning, 
perhaps, to old principles 7 Was it not a proud 

r 

dread that she should be suspected of wrong 
motives P 

Hour after hour through that long night, she 
lay awake debating these points in her mind, 
and when wearied out, she at length fell asleep, 
it was only to labour through endless labyrinths 
of wild perplexities till she woke again, glad to 
see daylight breaking, and to know that she 
must rise immediately. A hurried toilette. 
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a hasty breakfast^ and then she ftnd her goardian 
were once more on the road^ with a long da/s 
journey before them to Trefawr. 

It was not to be expected that on such a 
journey^ there would be much communication 
between the travellers. Mr. Drew was kind and 
considerate in action^ but had no idea of con- 
versation with a girl; besides he had an important 
pamphlet to read^ after he had finished the 
paper^ so Agnes had time enough for medi- 
tation. 

Perhaps this was rather a misfortune^ she was 
feeling so very unhappy. It was only now, that 
she began to realize what a separation from 
Bernard meant, and to miss the looks, the words, 
the acts which had made her happiness for the 
last week. They were really parted now, and 
should they meet again P What a blank it made, 
how sad, how dull it all seemed. Then she 
checked herself; what repining was this. That 
very morning she had resolved on her knees to 
govern her thoughts, and had prayed for strength 
to drive away those feelings which tempted her 
,to regret the resolution they had formed. 

She knew that if she allowed herself to dwell 
on passed pleasure, she should be in continual 
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danger of giving way to rebellious thoughts^ of 
nmrmuring at the sacrifices which duty required ; 
and then the next step would be that she should 
yield to her inclinations. No^ she was resolved ; 
love for Bernard should not influence her conduct ; 
she would not therefore think of him at all^ ex- 
cept as Arthur's friend^ and her own kind and 
carefcd protector in trouble. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
approached Trefawr^ and the fading light did 
not allow a fair view of a landscape^ which 
even under sunshine^ and in its summer 
clothing must have looked rather stem. Lofty 
hills nearly surrounded the narrow valley in 
which were situated the few straggling houses 
of the village. A little removed from them^ 
stood the dwelling of Mr. Owen; and weary 
and dispirited as she was^ Agnes saw with 
pleasure the bright fire-light^ which flashed on 
the front window, as they drove up to the 
house. 

Hardly had they stopped, when the door was 
unclosed, and showed three females standing ready 
to welcome them ; whom, from their appearance, 
she judged to be Mrs. Owen and her daughters. 
In another moment they were out of the carriage. 
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and both Mr. Drew and herself had received 
the most cordial welcome from the party within 
the little porch. Another cousin stood half 
shyly in the entrance passage^ and behind her 
were, sundry children crowding together for a 
glance at the new arrivals. 

When they were seated in the drawing-room, 
Agnes had leisure to look at the relations to 
whom she had been introduced, and form her 
opinion of their appearance. Besides Mrs. Owen 
herself, a somewhat portly, tall, and sterii-looking 
woman, with a strong voice and a Welsh accent, 
there was her eldest daughter Jessie, a round- 
faced, black-eyed, good-humoured-looking girl, 
Bachel the second, who was decidedly very 
handsome, and Hannah the third, who looked 
delicate, and had a sweet, though rather languid 
expression of face. 

The huge fire, piled half way up the back of 
the chimney shed its pleasant but uncertain light 
over these figures, and seemed to vary their 
expressions as the shadows rose and fell. Agnes 
sat in a sort of waking dream, answering mech$m- 
ically the questions put to her, which fortunately 
were not very profound nor perplexing, and 
watching the rather noisy group which moved 
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about her with only one sensation veiy prominent^ 
the longing for repose and quiet. 

Mrs. Owen presently suggested that they must 
be hungry^ and tea should be hurried ; so Eachel, 
after exchanging some extraordinary sounding 
questions and answers with her mother, which 
at the moment puzzled Agnes' bewildered brain, 
received from her a large key, and quitted the 
room. 

To go up to her own room, remove her 
travelling dress, and make herself comfortable, 
was the next proposal, and one to which the 
young visitor readily consented. Again the same 
unintelligible dialogue passed between Mrs. Owen 
and her daughter, when Jessie rose, and taking 
Agnes' hand, led her out of the room. On 
the stairs they were joined by a whole troop of 
little ones, who seemed to be loitering about from 
curiosity, and who were apparently delighted by 
the chance of following their sister and cousin, 
and of crowding into her bed-room. Jessie told 
them two or three times to go away, and even 
threatened to " speak to mama'' if they did not 
mind ; but they paid no attention whatever, and 
three girls and two boys, of various ages from 
twelve to five, took posssession of different 
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comers of the apartment^ or crept apon the 
bed, or stationed themselves on her port- 
mantean. 

'* Get out, you little plagues/' said Jessie, 
vainly pushing away first one, and then another, 
and trying with more good will than success to 
make her cousin comfortable. ''They donH care 
for a word that I say. Jenny,'' she added aloud, 
putting her head out of the door, ''come and 
take these brats away out of Miss Milboume's 
room." 

The three younger children instantly rushed off, 
tumbling over one another; the eldest, a girl, 
boldly remained, laughing both at her sister and 
Jenny, whilst the second, more timidly, asked 
if she could not be of any use, and Agnes, 
thoroughly weary of the strife, gave them both 
leave to stay, if they would only be quiet. 

Jessie, with much good-humour, and some 
feminine curiosity, eagerly assisted to unpack her 
cousin's small wardrobe, whilst Charlotte, after 
unfolding all she could, before putting the 
articles in a drawer, exclaimed in a tone of deri- 
sion: 

"Why, is that all, cousin? What a few 
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things ! Dear me^ Jenny has more gowns thaa 
that. Have you not any more P^' 

Agnes very composedly answered : 

"No/' 

" Well^ I should be ashamed of such a shabby 
wardrobe,'' persisted the child. "Only think, 
Amelia, only think, only one other gown. Won't 
she be cold in winter, that's all ?" 

Comments to which Agnes did not condescend 
to reply, occupying herself in brushing her hair, 
and wondering Jessie could bear her younger 
sister's impertinence. 

Presently Hannp^h came to the door to inform 
them that tea was ready, and instantly Charlotte 
rushed off with wfld speed to the nursery, fol- 
lowed more slowly by Amelia, who submitted, in 
passing, to be stopped by Hannah, as she ex- 
pressed a hope that she had not been troubling 
their cousin. 

Agnes did not understand the answer which 
Amelia's conscience dictated, for it was again 
in the strange, odd-sounding jargon she had 
before heard. 

"What does she say?" inquired Agnes, as they 
went down-stairs. 
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" Oh I she spoke Wekh^ which I suppose 
yon don't nnderstand/' said Jessie^ laughing. 
^^Mama makes ns all learn Welsh^ so yon will 
often hear it/' 

The tea-table presented every preparation for a 
hospitable meal^ and just as they were about to 
assemble round it^ Mr. Owen himself entered. 
He was a bluffy good-humoured looking man^ with 
manners which might have been once those of a 
gentleman^ had they been encouraged in good 
society ; as it was, they were rather authoritative, 
as if he were accustomed abroad to contend with 
wild and rebellious spirits, aud at home to over- 
awe unruly sons and daughters by a loud tone, 
rather than to govern by respect or affec- 
tion. 

He shook hands cordially with his visitors, 
however, and in passing round to his seat, 
chucked Hannah under the chin, and patted 
Bachel's shoulder, as if he were very fond of his 
elder girls, at least. 

Nothing could exceed the warmth with which 
the delicacies on the table were pressed on Mr. 
Drew and Agnes. Mr. Owen strenuously recom- 
mended the brawn, Mrs. Owen decidedly advised 
the cold partridges, whilst jams, honey, currant- 
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loaf^ and a variety of tea-cakes and biscuits were 
placed before her^ and urged on her accep- 
tance. 

Agnes tried^ but with her utmost complaisance^ 
quite failed to come up to their ideas of what a 
traveller ought to eat. She felt very weary, and 
dispirited; the noise, the chatter, the laughter 
that surrounded her, the round, jolly tones of Mr. 
Owen, the extraordinary accent of his Welsh wife, 
and the occasional interruptions, when something 
else being required, Bachel started up, and open- 
ing a door which seemed to lead into the kitchen, 
called out in Welsh to the servants, all combined 
to overpower and oppress her. She longed for 
night, and peace, and repose, and her efforts to 
hide her fatigue were not very successful, so far 
as Mr. Drew and her cousin Hannah were con- 
cerned. The others were not sufficiently quick- 
sighted to discover it. 

Tea over, they returned to the drawing-room, 
when Hannah, rather shyly, proposed that her 
cousin should take a comfortable chair in a shady 
comer. She did not venture to do this until she 
saw that nobody else thought of her comfort, but 
then, in the same way, nobody objected; and 
Agnes began to hope for a little rest. But Mr. 
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Owen soon came into the room^ and called for 
the children^ and down they all came in a troop, 
and were presently hanging about him, and 
screaming, and laughing, and shouting with a 
vehemence which rendered perfectly inaudible to 
her the observations which he every now and then 
turned round to address to herself. 

Mr. Drew sat at a table by the lamp, silently 
looking over a book of engravings, except when 
some remark of Mrs. Owen's, who was knitting 
beside him, required his polite attention; but 
Agnes knew, by his compressed lips, and grave 
brow, how little the present scene was to his 
taste. 

Agnes was afraid she was very ill-natured, she 
felt so extremely glad when Jenny appeared to 
carry off David and Morgan, although they set up 
a most tremendous roar, instead of performing 
correctly the operation of saying " good-night." 
Maria disappeared at the same time, and then Mr. 
Owen, making some apology to his guests, told 
his daughters he wanted one of them in his 
room, to help in the arrangement of some 
papers. 

Jessie shrugged her shoulders, and then pre- 
tended not to hear ; Bachel boldly asserted that 
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she wanted to st^y with her cousin; but Hannah 
offered her servioes, was accepted^ and presently 
vanished along with him. The girls then sat 
down to the harp and piano, and performed some 
very good music, which, had not Agnes been so 
tired, she could not have enjoyed, as Charlotte 
chose to station herself beside her> and chatter or 
ask her questions incessantly; and though her 
n^other frequently told her to hold her tongue, 
she paid no attention whatever to the command. 
But Charlotte, though sitting up to what Agnes 
considered an unreasonably late hour, was herself 
sent to bed at last, and after a while Mr. Owen 
and Hannah returned ; the former looking quite 
as cheerful, and the latter rather paler, and more 
weary than before. Supper was announced, but 
Agnes not having any inclination to eat, excused 
herself, and requested permission to retire, which 
request being enforced by the approbation of Mr. 
Drew, was acceded to by her hosts after a little 
demur, Mr. Owen hoping she would do better 
to-morrow — ^it was a sad thing to go without her 
supper. 

The kindness of her guardian, as he wished her 
" good^night,'^ and nearly for the first time in his 
life, gave her a kiss of ahnost paternal affection. 
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quite touched Agnes. He looked at her swim- 
ming eyes, and observed, half jokingly : 

'' I shall not like leaving you to-morrow, my 
child ; you had better let me take you home with 
me, after all/' 

But though the Owens laughed, and considered 
it as a jest, Agnes saw that there was something 
more in his manner than merely jesting; and as 
she could not, at the moment, answer with suffi- 
cient unconcern, she contented herself with a smile 
for a reply. 

Hannah was sent to light her up-stairs, and 
when this was done, and she had replied to the 
kind inquiries whether she needed help, which 
were made with a most refreshing gentleness, she 
was left to the luxury of silence and solitude, 
blessings which she never in her life had realized 
so fully as she did at that hour. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

'* Each morning sees some task began. 
Each evening sees its close. 
Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 

THE TILLAGE BLA.CK8MITH. 

Heb guardian^s last words were sounding in 
her ears as Agnes drawing a chair to the fire, 
when left alone^ seated herself for a little re- 
flection and meditation. She did feel strongly 
tempted to go back with him. The noise, the 
bustle, the loud tones, the worry of the children, the 
sharp voice of the mother, the want of order and 
method apparent in the arrangements, all fright-, 
ened and confused her; she had been used to 
exactly the reverse ; and to plunge suddenly into 
such a family circle, after her solitary life, or to 
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exchange the enjoyments of the last week^ for 
what seemed to promise such discomfort^ and 
penance, was a sacrifice from which on first sight 
she shrank with reluctance. 

But other thoughts came to her aid in that 
moment of weakness. What was it that made 
her long so to return with Mr, Drew. ' Ah ! 
Bernard, Bernard/ thought she, ' it is for your 
sake. I am deceiving myself when I try to think 
that it is for the love of peace or retirement. I 
will not go back, I will not throw myself into 
temptation, nor withdraw from the sacrifice on 
which I determined. Am I so fastidious, so 
self-indulgent, so selfish as to be weary of cheer- 
fulness because I am sad ; or to dislike youthful 
enjoyment because I have not spirits to join in it! 
Because their manners are not exactly to my 
taste, am I to despise them, or to hold myself 
superior. Ah ! what would Arthur say if he saw 
me in this temper ; what would he do in such 
circumstances P He would be cheerful, accommo- 
dating, considerate. If I could but resemble 
him.' She took up the 'Christian Tear,' and 
began to read the fiirst hymn. She paused and 
lingered long over each verse ; it seemed to her 
Arthur's voice which spoke to her ; hia tone of 
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mind, his aspirations, his cheerful submission to 
small grievances came back to her memory, 
and the thought was soothing and sweet. 

The tone of the work she was reading was 
certainly different from that of some devotional 
books which her cousins, the Atkinsons, had 
placed in her hands. It was calm, though 
earnest, grateful, humble, submissive. There was 
none of the enthusiastic contempt for the ordinary 
employments of life, none of the impatient longing 
to quit all earthly scenes, which she had learnt to 
consider as indicative of a heavenly state of mind; 
a state to which she could herself seldom attain, 
and which soon died away when not under the 
influence of some powerful stimulant. 

She remembered how her cousins set them- 
selves against all worldly tastes and habits, all 
conformity with common customs* She knew 
that they considered time absolutely wasted which 
was devoted to the claims of society, or the 
demands of politeness; that their honsdiold 
duties were hurried over, and domestic pleasures 
utterly renounced, for the sake of district visiting, 
or bible meetings ; that literature and cultivatioD 
of the mind were denounced by them as elegant 
temptations to worldliness ; and that to dress like 
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a housemaid at her work^ was considered a 
proof of hmnilily and indifference to public 
opinion. Because she had at first been somewhat 
puzzled and astonished at their proceedings^ she 
had herself been unscrupulously pronounced to 
be worldly-minded ; and even to the end of her 
visits in spite of the admiration she had felt for 
their self-devotion and charily^ she was sometimes 
almost shocked at the freedom with which they 
found fault with others^ and passed judgment on 
the spiritual state of their acquaintances. She 
had^ however, been firmly convinced of their great 
sirpenority to h^^self, and had yielded to their 
guidance with a submission most flattering to 
them. She believed, as she had told Bernard, 
that spiritual improvem^it was the great object 
of their lives, and grew enthusiastic herself as she 
witnessed their enthusiasm in seeking their end 
hy external acts; by repeated and vehement 
exhortations; by discussions on their frames of 
inind; by reproof of others; by protestations 
against the usages of society, and denimciations of 
even innocent customs ; glorying in the contempt 
or ridicule they excited, and denominating remon- 
i^tranoes from sober-minded friends, persecution 
for the truth. 
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She could not entertain a doubt but that her 
cousins, the Owens, were extremely dijBferent from 
those she had so recently quitted. What would 
Margaret and Ann have thought of the conver- 
sation at tea, how worldly, frivolous, and un- 
christian would they have pronounced it. Again 
she checked herself —what right had she to judge ! 
could a few hours observation entitle her to pass 
judgment upon them ; she would not pursue the 
subject, it was enough for her to learn to discover 
her own faults, and to subdue her own unruly 
thoughts and wishes. 

Submission, resignation, trusting love; for 
these she must seek, for these her earnest prayers 
arose ; for strength for Bernard and herself, that 
whether together or parted, they might be enabtri^ 
to follow stedfastly the path of duty, and to 
sacrifice earthly hopes and temporal pleasures, 
rather than forsake the truth, or act against the 
dictates of their conscience. 

With freshened feelings and a calmer mind, 
Agnes rose the next morning after a good nighf s 
rest, stedfast to her purpose of the night before, 
not to shorten her visit in Wales, and with a 
mind braced to bear trifling disagreeables which a 
difference of habits might occasion. 
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From her window, which looked eastward, her 
eyes commanded an extensive prospect down a 
valley, with occasional glimpses of a river winding 
between steep banks, on the northern side of which 
the house stood. The red sun of a fine October 
morning, was glancing on the hill-sides, and 
brightening the wreaths of mist which hung along 
their tops. It was a grand and yet pleasing land- 
scape, suiting Agnes perhaps all the better, because 
the craggy hills with their bold rocks and barren 
sides, seemed to speak of strength, and endurance, 
and defiance to earthly tempests, and transitoiy 
storms. 

After gazing long, and thinking much, she 
turned away to her morning reading. The 
family breakfast hour, she had been told was 
nine, and having half an hour at command, she 
laid her watch beside her on the table, that she 
might not be betrayed into unpunctuality, and 
composed her mind to this occupation. 

Hardly, however, had ten minutes elapsed, 
before the door was rudely burst open, and 
Charlotte entered the room. 

" What up abready,^^ cried she, as she perceived 
Agnes, ''dear me, what a good riser you must 
be. rU be bound Jessie and Bachel am't out 
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of bed yet. Only Hannali gets up early, but 
then she's a regular methodist -, and reading too/' 
peeping over Agnes^ who sat calmly looking at 
her intruding visitor ; " what is it P oh the Bible ! 
laWj perhaps you're a methodist too, how glad 
Hannah will be. I was in hopes it was a novel, 
and then I could have borrowed it." 

''If you have nothing particular to say tome, 
Charlotte,'' sfdd Agnes, decidedly, ''I should 
be obliged if you would leave me at present, 
I wish to be alone." 

'' Oh ! but I have. I want to tell you some- 
thing. You know, mama locks up all the books 
in the house that they mayn't be spoilt, but 
Jessie often brings novels from town, which I 
get and read, and I do like them so much ; Jessie 
was precious amgry when she found me reading 
them, but she dam't tell mama, because she 
would get into a famous scrape if it was known, 
so I always insist on reading them now/' 

*' Really, Charlotte," said Agnes, when the 
child paused for a moment, but she was not 
listened too ; for her cousin b^an again. 

'' Rachel is so dose, she never lets me know 
whether she has novels or not^ and I don't like 
to make her angry, because she is so fierce; it's 
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only fun to see Jessie try to get into a passion. 
I always tell her she should take lessons in 
scolding of Bachel^ or mama^ can't they scold 
just about." 

''K you wish to remain in this room^ Char- 
lotte/' observed Agnes^ ^^ or do not desire that I 
should summon your nurse to take you away^ I 
insist on your not speaking in that disrespectful 
way of your sisters or mother. I have no widi 
either for your conversation or your company 
however^ and should greatly prefer being lefl; 
alone.'' 

"Well now, do let me stay," said' Charlotte, 
coaxingly, " and I promise I will not say a wovd 
till you have done reading." 

To avoid further contention ca open quanels, 
Agnes nodded her acquiescence^ making a private 
resolution that the key should prevent all such 
interruptions for the future; and Charlotte amused 
herself by lounging about the room, and peeping 
at everything new which she could discover, until 
Agnes' watch warned her that it was breakfast 
time. She closed her book, and called Charlotte 
to her. 

"Now, Charlotte, I have something to say 
to you. You had better never come into any 
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person's bed-room without knocking at the door. 
I dare say you know this^ but you forgot it this 
morning. I hope next time you wish me to let 
you in, you will ask leave ; and you must never 
say anything to me which you would not like your 
mothers or sister to hear^ at least about them; 
because if you do, I shall not allow you to come 
in here at all. Now we will go down to breakfast, 
shall we?'' 

'^ I have had my breakfast," replied Charlotte, 
not at aU abashed at her cousin's reproof; ^'but 
if you expect to get yours for the next half-hoar, 
I can teU you, you will be finely disappointed. 
Nobody will be down yet." 

Agnes found Charlotte's assertions tolerably 
correct when she proceeded down stairs, her 
young cousin stopping in the nursery by the 
way ; for none of the family had made their 
appearance. But Mr. Drew was in the drawing- 
room; and he took the opportunity of repeating 
to her what he had hinted the night before, that 
he was sure the ways of the family would not 
suit her ; and if she would agree, he would make 
an excuse to her cousins, and carry her back again 
to England with him. 

Agnes, however, was not now to be tempted; 
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she smfled at the inconTenienoes ahe could not 
bat anticipate, assmed him it would do her good 
to be a little pat out of her nsoal way, and pro- 
tested that she was not afiraid to remain by 
herself. 

He said no more, except that she had the right 
of choice; and then, taking out his pocket-book, 
employed himsftlf in calculations until the ap^ 
pearance of Hannah Owen, who asked them to 
come to breakfast. 

They lingered so long over the meal, that the 
carriage which was to convey Mr. Drew on his 
road to Shrewsbury, arrived at the door before 
they quitted the table. 

It was not in his nature to dawdle, so that the 
appearance of the vehicle did not take him by 
surprise. In five minutes more he was ready ; 
and as he took a kind farewell of his ward, he 
added : 

'' Semember, Agnes, my house is your home ; 
and you have only to name the day and the hour 
when you shall be fetched away from this—" 
He did not pronounce the epithet with which he 
would have designated Mrs. Owen^s establish- 
ment. • 

Agnes thanked him warmly, and promised to 
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attend to his words. She contented herself with 
taking leave of him in the honse; but all the 
OwenSj including the father and mother^ rushed 
out to see him get into his carriage^ except 
Charlotte^ who had been out there from the 
first moment in earnest conversalion with the 
postillion. 

Although entirely her own choice, yet it was 
sad to Agnes to be thus left by her guardian 
amongst strangers; and the tears would come 
into her eyes, as she saw the carriage drive off, 
more, however, from thoughts and fond memories 
of the past, than from sorrow at parting with 
Mr. Drew himself. She seemed to herself cut off 
from all sympathy, and divided from all whose 
connection with her former life could give her any 
claim on their affection and pity. 

It needed a strong effort to recal herself to a 
tolerable appearance of cheerfulness before the 
rd;um of the family into the house. 

''We shall not make any stranger of you, 
Agnes,'' said Mrs. Owen, when they were all 
standing round her. " We will go on just 
the same as usual, and you can do exactly as 
you please; either join your cousins in their 
different occupations, or find your own in the 
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mornings as suits you best. Hannah, my dear^ 
Charlotte is not come in yet; you really should 
be more attentive to that child. Poor thing, she 
naturally likes being out better than lessons/' 

Hannah left the room, and did not reappear ; 
but from the quietness of the stairs and passages 
for the next two hours, Agnes afterwards con- 
jectured that she had been acting governess to 
the younger members of the family. 

^' I shall be very happy to join my cousins in 
any occupation,^' replied Agnes, with visions of 
studies in languages or philosophy, or practice in 
music or drawing floating through her head. 
Having been always alone in such pursuits, she 
thought it would be pleasant to have com-* 
panions. 

Jessie and Bachd looked at one another and 
laughed. 

'^Come and see first,'' said Bachel, good- 
humouredly. '^ I will come back and call 
you, when I am ready to begin work." 

She and her mother then left the room, Jessie 
lingered a Uttle longer, and looked as if she 
wanted to say something; but she did not speak 
after all; and, on her mother calling her presently, 
she ran away also. 
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In about ten minutes^ Bachel reappeared ; she 
had put on a clean white apron, and rolled up 
her sleeves, and seeing Agnes notice her dress, 
answered the glance by a good-humoured smile, 
and an exclamation : 

''Ah! I thought you would not guess what 
our employments were to be; but if you like to 
come now, I will show you.'' 

She led her cousin through the dining-room, 
and across a kitchen, where she observed a couple 
of maids busy washing up, into another large 
airy room, opening immediately into the back 
yard. It was beautifully clean and tidy; and 
although there was a large fire in a kitphen range 
(5n one side of the room, as the outer door was 
open, it was not too hot to be pleasant. Here, 
on a dresser, imder the broad lattice window, were 
evident preparations for pastry-making or con- 
fectionery of some sort. Pans of flour, plates 
of eggs and butter, together with the paste- 
board and rolling-pin, revealed at once the 
reason of Sachel's change of dress, and showed 
that her occupations for that morning at least, 
were likely to be more practical in their results, 
than lessons in German or Italian would 
be. 



"Now Toa see mj votk for the mommg,* 
said Bachdy amOiiig. " I am going to make tuts 
and biaddtSy and Jeaae a conantJoa^ besides the 
bread/' pointing as she ^oke, to a large knead- 
ing-pan foil of floor^ which had been set to rise. 
" I dare say joa are not used to do sach things, 
and perhaps do not care about it; bat if jon like 
to sit by whilst I am at woik, I shall be werj ^d 
of yoor oon^iany/' 

'' Yes, I should like to watch yon very mutb" 
replied Agnes. " I really am perfectly ignorant 
of practical honaeke^ing, and should be quite 
glad to gain a little information on such mat- 
ters/' 

''We only have the' li^t, pretty psrts of 
cookery to do/' said BadieL "I like it much 
better than Jessie does. Mamma is busy all the 
morning, looking after the servants, and horses, 
and gardeo, but she will be in here directly^ to 
bring me the lemons, and sugar^ and almonds; 
Jessie is gone with her to the store-room, to 
weigh it aU out, and fetch the currants and 
spice." 

Agnes took a chair which her cousin placed for 
her beside the dresser, and amused herself with 
survqring the kitchen in which they were. The 
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shelves were bright with tin aad copper utensils^ 
crocks-ware, and dish-covers; the racks over- 
head, full of goodly flitches of bacon, whilst 
hams, dried fish, and bunches of herbs dangled 
on all sides. "Whilst remarking this, they were 
joined by Mrs. Owen and her eldest daughter, 
who had their hands full of the stores which 
Bachel was expecting. 

Jessie looked much more shy and ashamed of 
their occupation than her sister, colouring and 
turning away, when she saw her cousin. Mrs. 
Owen set down a tray she was carrying beside 
Agnes, and then observed, looking keenly at 
her: 

''It's not because Mr. Owen cannot afford 
servants your cousins do this ; but unless a mis- 
tress knows what's what, she may always be 
cheated by those about her. A girl should learn 
the best way to do everything herself, and if she 
knows what work is, she will know how much, 
and how little to expect of her servants.'' 

She then looked over the preparations Bachel 
had made, found a little fault here and there; 
inspected the cake-mould, called for the weights ; 
and just then, a man coming in with a large 
parcel for Mr. Owen, she first sent him off to the 
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busiuess-rooiDj and then calling one of the maids^ 
went down to the cellar to draw him a mug of 
ale. 

When she was gone, Bachd observed, now 
they could set to work in comfort, as mamma was 
not likely to come back again; and in a little 
time, Jessie was up to her elbows in the kneading, 
pan, and Rachel's pretty hands and taper fingers 
were passing lightly over the paste-board and 
rolling pin, in the more elegant occupation of 
making puff-paste. Agnes looked on for a little 
time, and then said : 

''I seem so idle sitting doing nothing, could 
I not help you in any way.'' 

"It will spoil your crape if the flour gets 
into it," said Eachd ; " but I could lend you an 
apron with a bib, if you like to cut out the 
biscuits when I have done rolling the paste." 

"You had much better not," said Jessie, 
rising from her knees before the kneading-pan, 
and panting from hard work, as she stood with 
her hands on her sides to rest a moment. "If 
you once begin, mamma will expect you always 
to do it. I recommend you to keep out of work 
as long as you can: mamma will find you some 
without your volunteering." 

L 2 
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Bachel made a face at her sister to check 
her remarks^ but Jessie not being so quick at 
understanding signs as Agnes^ did not appre- 
ciate it so entirely as her cousin. 

Agnes^ who did not entertaiii any fears of 
being set to work against her will, took no 
notice of either the remark or the sign, but 
replied that she should like to try ; so Bachel 
producing another large apron and bib^ pinned 
it on her cousin with some laughter, and then 
Agnes for the iSrst time in her life- took a 
paste-cutter in hand. She wondered what her 
former governess and Mrs. Drew would think 
of such an occupation ; she supposed they would 
be rather shocked, as they never included any 
sort of instruction in housewifery in her course of 
education, and yet it seemed to her that a litUe 
practical knowledge on such subjects would not 
probably make a woman a worse mistress 
of a family, or a more useless member of 
society. 

" Now don't you think it rather hard, Agnes,** 
said Jessie, as she was making up the loaves, 
" that we should have to do the servants' work. 
There are plenty of them to do all this, only 
mama persists in it, that both Bachel and I 
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riiould make bread every now and then, to 
keep our hands in, she says/' 

''Bat you know Jessie/' said Bachel rather 
sharply, "it does not come to your turn above 
once a month, and all the rest is very easy. 
I would 'rather make tarts than gowns any 
day; and we have never to do that like the 
Prices or Jeans/' 

"I cannot say that I pity you very much/' 
replied Agnes, good natnredly* "You seem to 
have every thing arranged so comfortably, such 
a nice room, and plenty of everything to make 
your work easy; and I suppose it does not 
come every day/' 

"Oh! ;dear no," replied Eachel, "we don't 
bake above once a week, unless we expect 
company; other mornings I have time for sing- 
ing and needle-work/' 

Agnes nert began to enquire about the church, 
the clergyman, and the parish; did they see 
much of their minister; and was the church 
near* 

"Oh! yes,*' repKed Jessie, laughing and 
blushing, and " oh 1 yes, yes," continued Bachel, 
"they saw a good deal of the curate, he was 
very pleasant and amusing, and often came to 
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see them; and as to the ehnioh^ they always 
went twice on Snndaj, because it was the same to 
them whether it was Welsh or English, but 
they supposed Agnes would not like a service 
she could not understand/' 

In answer to Agnes' farther enquiries, she 
was told that the services were alternately in 
the two languages; somehow it had never oc* 
curred to her, till she heard this, that she was 
coming to a country, whose vernacular tongue 
she did not understand. She was quite taken 
by surprise at the discovery. 

''And who is the rector?'' enquired she 
presently. 

Jessie mentioned his name, but added that 
he did not mide lliere, he had another living 
at a distance, was in bad health, and was old, and 
had not been among them for years* The thoughts 
which passed through Miss Milboume's mind at 
this intelligence, would not probably have been par- 
ticularly gratifying to Bernard Maxwell, coidd 
he have known them. 

'^And the curate," added she, ^'what did 
you say his name is P" 

^'Mr. Jenkings,'^ said SacheL 

''Is he veiy active and devoted P' 
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BAchd and Jessie exchanged glances, and 
smiled. 

'^ He is very mnch devoted to some parts of 
his parish/' said Bachel, archly, ''and active 
enough, if you mean a good walker; he goes 
ahout on foot/' 

I meant to his dnty/' said Agnes, gravely. 
Oh! he is a very kind man, and has a 
good voice, and does not preach long sermons, 
and particularly admires my hiscuits,'' was 
Bachel's reply. 

''And reads Shakspere remarkably well,'^ 
added Jessie. "I wonder whether the oven is 
ready yet,'' she went out to ask the cook 
about it. 

It was Agnes' practice, from principle, freely 
to discuss the doctrine and manner of life of 
any preacher; she thought of him evidently in 
a very different way from her cousins. They 
did not really understand her questions, and 
their replies being wide of the point, 'did not 
arise from any unwillingness to discuss his 
character, but from having no fixed ideas as 
to what his character was, or ought to be. 

just as Jessie returned with the maid who 
was going to put the bread into the oven, they 
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heard the gate of the yard open, and Bachel 
tooking oat of the window, exclaimed : 

" Why here he is, now Agnes you can jadge 
for yourself/' 

Jessie turned rather scarlet in her face^ as a 
moment after, a tall young man pushed open 
the kitchen-door, and entered with little cere- 
mony. 

Both girls shook hands with him with eid- 
dent pleasure, and had Agnes been at all used 
to think of such things, or to watch for symp- 
toms of flirtation or admiration, she would at 
once have seen by the difierent way in which 
he greeted them, that there was something 
different in the sentiments with which he re- 
garded the sisters. He looked at Agnes as if 
he knew perfectly well who she was, and BachePs 
brief introduction of "our cousin," was quite 
enough for him. 

He was a good looking young man, but his 
manners did not strike Agnes as either elegant or 
reverend, although they were easy enough. He 
sat down beside the dresser where Jessie was now 
at work making a currant loaf, and chatted away 
about their occupations and the weather, whilst 
Bachel was so busy carrying her biscuits to the 
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oven, and watching the right moment to take out 
those already there, that she paid little heed to 
what was said. Agnes was silently helping her. 
It was plain, however, from the whispering and 
tittering between the others that they were good 
company for each other. 

Presently a great noise was heard in the yard, 
and the children were seen scampering aboat 
there. Lessons were over, and the hour of 
enjoyment was come. 

Charlotte looked through the window, and 
perceiving who was in the kitchen, rushed in 
violently, and threw herself upon Mr. Jenkings' 
knee, with as little ceremony as the goblin page 
himself. There was a great deal of laughing 
and kissing, but Jessie wished her away and 
said SO; perhaps Mr. Jenkings did too; but she 
did not move, until Eachel looking round, and 
seeing her picking the biscuits, and dipping her 
fingers into the sugar, Gharlotte^s ears were 
very soundly and unceremoniously boxed, and 
she was sent pouting from the room. 

The compassion which Agnes had felt for a 
moment, was soon dissipated when she saw her 
shortly after clambering up on a half cut hay- 
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rick, and valiantlj defending the eminence from 
her brother's attacks. 

Mrs* Owen now reappeared in the kitchen; 
she greeted Mr. Jenkings most hospitably^ bnt 
chid Jessie for not having finished her work 
yet ; approved of BacheFs pastry^ and expressed 
mnch pleasure to see that Agnes had been helping. 
She looked out at the children in the yard^ 
and prophesied that Charlotte would break a leg 
some day; wished she had been a boy to have 
gone to sea, called to her, ''you naughty girl 
come down/' and then her maternal solicitude 
being satisfied, she did not remain to enforce 
obedience, but told Agnes and Mr. Jenkings to 
come into the parlour, or Jessie would not have 
done in time for dinner. Agnes excused herself; 
she was going up stairs to wash her hands ; and 
the curate said something about taking leave. 
This, however, met with a decisive negative; 
" Now he was there he must stop to dinner of 
course,'' and the curate acquiesced with evident 
good will. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Brilliant hopes all woyen in goigeons tissaes, 

Flaunting gaily in the golden light. 
Large desires with most uncertain issues, 

Tender wishes, blossoming at night. 

LONGJELLOW. 

The family dinner hour was at one; and 
Agnes having made herself ready to appear at 
table, sat down in her room to enjoy a little 
qniet reflection; and rest her mind, after the 
exertions of the last two hours. She wondered 
what her cousins in Scotland would say of 
spending such a morning, in such frivolous chat, 
and sucli worldly employments« She fancied 
how Ann would look, if Mrs. Atkinson asked 
her to make biscuits, instead of teaching in the 
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infant school^ or distribating tracts in her 
district. 

And yet after all, if their mother wished it, 
there could be no doubt but that Jessie and 
Eachel were perfectly right to obey her, and 
might be practising quite as much self-denial 
and forbearance as Ann herself when following 
her self-chosen pursuits. 

She whispered to herself, " the common round, 
the daily task ;'' and the next moment, she had 
unlocked the little volume which possessed some 
strange fascination for her, and was intent on its 
pages when the dinner bell sounded. 

The children were all at table, consequently 
the meal was noisy and tedious; and the late 
hour of the breakfast, together with her custom 
of dining in the evening, made it seem more 
tiresome to Agnes, from her having but little 
appetite. 

It was over at last, however, and the children 
dispersed ; but when the girls looked out at the 
weather, preparatory to taking a walk, they found 
to their disappointment that it had changed, and 
was now raining heavily. Mr. Jenkings took 
leave, after promising to come to tea to-morrow, 
and as Jessie and Bachel were whispering together 
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at the window, and did not seem to want her, 
and Mr. Owen had taken Hannah to his room 
to copy some papers for him, Agnes determined 
to write to her cousin Ann, and give her an 
acconnt of her proceedings since her arrival at 
Newcastle. 

This she had not hitherto had courage to do ; 
the difficulty of either naming or omitting the 
principal person in her narrative, having stopped 
her once or twice when about to begin. The 
most important facts could not be told, and to 
mention part of the truth, and yet conceal so 
much, was unpleasant to her, and contrary to 
her notions of candour. It must be done, 
however, and she set about it, giving Ann a 
description of the places they had visited, a list 
of dates, and other matter-of-fact information, 
with a slight account of her present abode, and 
such particulars as she considered right to 
afford of the family party into which she was 
now introduced. 

Her letter seemed when she read it over, very 
stiff and unsatisfactory, but what could she do ? 
The feelings, opinions, doubts, wishes and fears 
which were struggling in her mind, were all for 
some reason or other forbidden topics, and she 
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had never before known how hard it is to assume 
caution towards those with whom we have been 
accustomed to practise unreserve, and to study 
to be at once sincere and guarded in our language. 
Her next letter was easier, being only to beg 
Mrs. Drew to forward the winter clothing which 
Gharlotte^s observations had reminded her she 
should soon require, and at the same time to 
intimate how glad she should be to continue her 
subscriptions both to the English and Foreign 
libraries, as the books here were all locked up, 
and she understood Mrs. Owen was rather 
particular about them. 

Having finished this letter, and thought how 
rejoiced Charlotte ought to be when she found 
that Agnes could enlarge her wardrobe before 
winter, she returned to the drawing-room, 
from whence she had heard sounds of music 
and voices. 

It was getting dark, and the room was not a 
very light one, so Agnes had advanced close up 
to the harp on which Rachel was playing, before 
she was aware that another perdon was in the 
room. At the first moment, she fancied it was 
Mr. Jenkings again, when she saw a young man 
sittiug very dose to Bachel's side, but a second 
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look, even in the dim light shewed her she was 
mistaken, and her cousin stopping abraptly, 
introduced her companion by the name of Lewis 
Eoberts. 

Who Lewis Boberts was^ and why he was 
sitting tSte-ci'tSie in a dusky room with Bachel 
Owen> Agnes was left for the time to guess if 
she pleased, and I have no doubt but that 
Charlotte Owen herself would have been much 
quicker in guessing the truth. 

Thanks to the care of Mrs. Drew, lovers were 
not the first subject in Agnes' brain, and she 
rather inclined to the idea, on the present occasion, 
that the unknown was a relative of the family, 
who was probably as well entitled to practice 
singing with any one of them, as she could be 
herself. 

They went on with their duets, and Agnes 
listened in silence, till Bachel declared herself 
tired, pushed away the harp, and began to wonder 
what o'clock it was. She observed it was so dark 
she^could not see, and told Agnes she would most 
likely find mamma, with candles in the little 
room off the dining-parlour; she should come 
there herself directly. 

Miss Milboume took the hint, and went to 
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look for Mrs. Owen ; she found her way to the 
room in question^ but only Hannah and Jessie 
were there ; their mother had gone out to fetch 
some treacle for the children's tea in the 
nursery. Agnes felt thankful that the children 
and the treacle were alike confined to the nursery 
for the present, and she sat down by Hannah, 
who was ruling copy-books, and began to talk 
to her. 

They conversed about the children, and the 
labour of teaching. Hannah knew much more 
than Agnes, on this topic ; well she might, poor 
thing; with five spoilt chUdren to instruct, over 
whom neither father nor mother had ever estab- 
lished any control. She did not complain, nor 
find fault with her brothers and sisters, but Jessie 
did very loudly; mamma spoilt them all, Charlotte 
especially, who always did as she liked, and had 
all manner of indulgences of which they, when 
little, had never dreamed. This seemed to be the 
grievance, not because Charlotte grew selfish, and 
Morgan deceitful under such treatment, but 
because Jessie and Rachel, when young, had not 
shared in the same pernicious system. 

Hannah tried to soften down Jessie's bitter 
complaints, and Agnes grew interested in her, and 
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asked if she might not visit her in her school- 
room^ and sometimes help in the lessons. 

Jessie laughed exceedingly at this proposi- 
tion, not ill-naturedly, but amused at the super- 
fluity of good nature in Agnes, which could 
prompt it. 

After awhile, Bachel and Lewis Eoberts joined 
them, and sat down by the table as if one was as 
much at home as the other. It did occur to 
Agnes, then, that there was a great deal of 
whispering going on between these two; even 
after Mrs. Owen returned, there seemed to be 
more subjects requiring secret discussion than 
Mrs. Drew would have thought correct; and 
when they all adjourned to the parlour to tea, this 
couple stiU sat together, and half their conversa- 
tion was below their breath. Whether it was 
that her experience had been different, and that 
this was not the way in which Bernard Maxwell 
had behaved to her, or whether it was merely her 
own innate stupidity on such subjects, certainly it 
was a long 'time after the party had assembled 
together, before the idea dawned upon her mind, 
that whether cousins or not, Eachel and Lewis 
Boberts seemed very fond of each other. But on 
this subject she was not eventually left to conjec- 
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tare alone, for when the children came in after 
tea^ Charlotte, instigated possibly, by a pure love 
of gossip, or perhaps incited by the remembraiice 
of her sister^s treatment in the morning, came and 
whispered, 

^^Has Eachd told you that she is to be 
married some day to Lewis Roberts ?'* 

"No,'* replied Agnes, quite startled by the 
question from such a child. 

'^Ah, then I am glad I have told you, and 
spoilt her secret, she is engaged to him I assure 
you : how I wish I were her, would it not be fun 
to be married ?'' 

" I don't know,'* replied Agnes, gravely, " I do 
not think it would/' 

^^Law! how odd you are. However, I don't 
believe you a bit," was Charlotte's polite rejoin- 
der. 

Long and deep were the cogitations of Agnes 
that evening, when once more alone, on what she 
had seen and heard that day. The characters of 
Jessie and Bachel were not sufficiently pleasing 
for her to dweU much on them ; she was not sure 
that she should like them, but she hoped when she 
knew them better^ she might discover many goqd 
qualities, which were not at first apparent, and she 
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resolved not to allow herself to be prejudiced 
against them, because their manners were nofc 
exactly what she most admired. Hannah, she 
was snre she should love, if she would only let 
her; if she could conquer her shyness and reserve, 
and become her' friend : and having settled this 
point to her satisfaction, she turned to one more 
interesting, what she had learnt r^arding Mr. 
Jenkings and the parish. He did not satisfy her 
at all : he was as unlike Mr. Blair, as one man 
could be to another; and Mr. Blair was her 
standard for a minister. But she thought of the 
curate as a specimen of a class, as a part of a 
system, as an example brought immediately under 
her own eyes, of those errors and failings which 
she had so often heard urged against the English 
Church. Here was a man, barely four and 
twenty, left with the sole charge of a parish some 
square miles in extent, and with a mining popula- 
tion of thousands. 

She had been inquiring of Mr. Owen about 
the state, the moral and religious character of 
the people around them. He was manager of 
some extensive mining establishments in the 
vicinity, and of course he knew ; and his 
accounts convinced her of the ^'spiritual des- 
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titution'*— to use the phrase of the day, prevailing 
amongst the people. Yes, there were chapels and 
meeting-houses, he said, Ebenezers, and Taber- 
nacles and Bethesdas, besides the Church ; he did 
not know whether they were much used. There 
were some ranters too, and Latter-day Saints 
nd Mormonites in plenty, and other queer sects 
—much good might it do them ! Some of the 
preachers were tinkers, more were cobblers. He 
supposed they must have some trade to live 
by: they were not likely to make much by 
preaching. 

Poor Agnes was much grieved by the in- 
formation she acquired ; and that evening she 
sat pondering sadly on the iniquities of a system 
which thus left its people unprovided with 
sufficient teachers ; and she wondered how Bernard 
MaKwell could reverence such an establishment 
himself, or expect her to do so. 

She did not see that the fault was not in the 
system she condemned, but in the neglect of it, 
into which its members had been suffered to fall; 
nor did it occur to her that if communities might 
safely be trusted to .adopt her favourite voluntary 
system in religion, this state of destitution would 
'hot have originated. The deficiency of the 
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establishment would have been sapplied by the 
spontaneous zeal of individuals. 

Agnes^ like most converts was an enthusiast^ 
and it was that sort of enthusiasm which puts 
away entirely one side of the question^ and throws 
all the h'ght on the other. Her notions of the 
English Church were of the vaguest nature. 
Bishops assuming worldly state^ and living in 
proud idleness ; inferior clergymen hurrying un- 
willingly over their one da/s task, and looking 
on their profession as a means of securing the 
necessary maintenance for a gentleman ; such 
was perhaps her idea of the English Church. 

That of Scotland on the contrary pictured 
itself to her mind as an assemblage of devoted 
ministers, knowing each individual of their 
respective flocks, called to their care by the 
unanimous voice of their people, sympathising 
with, advising, instructing, loving each indi- 
vidually. 

With such feelings it was no wonder she did 
not understand Bemard^s reverence for the 
Episcopal Establishment. 

Agnes spent the next morning in the school- 
room with Hannah, and lu\d the pleasure of being 
of some assistance in the teaching. Mrs. Owen 
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seeing this^ observed that it would no doubt be 
an advantage to Miss Milboume to practice a 
little teaching; there was nothing better for 
young people. Having thus wisely assumed that 
she was conferring a favour, she gave Agnes 
leave to be there as much as she liked. Yet it 
must be said, in proof of her anxiety for her 
children's education, that she came sharply into 
the room much oftener than usual that morning, 
and twice she looked through the window, 

Charlotte longed to say, but did not dare before 
Hannah, that her mother came to see if Agnes 
was really teaching; perhaps Miss Milboume 
alone did not find it out ; but she did not suspect 
suspicion, probably because she was quite above 
deceit. 

That afternoon they had a long and pleasant 
ramble over the hills, down to the river, and home 
through a nearly leafless wood. Though now so 
late in the year, there was still great beauty 
and grandeur in the scenery, and the air on the 
hill-side was bracing and pure. They were joined 
on the road first by Lewis Eoberts on horseback^ 
and then by Mr. Jenkings on foot ; and although 
the company of neither gentlemen gave Agnes 
the least pleasure, it allowed her to devote herself 
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entirely to Hannah, as the other girls were en- 
grossed by the young men ; and, in fact, the party 
were so scattered, that their walk had the ad- 
vantage of securing to each couple a complete 
tgte-k-tfite. 

They passed several cottages, and Agnes asked 
many questions about the inmates ; Hannah knew 
most of them personally, but was not exactly able 
to give clear and distinct answers to enquiries as 
to their religious state. She hardly knew ; some 
of them were dissenters, and talked in a way she 
did not like ; some would not talk at all. She 
sometimes read to them if they liked it, but only 
in the Bible. She was afraid of giving them 
tracts; she did not know what were good for 
them. There were Sunday schools, she knew, 
for the miners' children, and a very good master 
and mistress ; she, however, had not been there ; 
and there were a great many children who never 
went at all *, some who did not understand 
Welsh, and so could only go to church once in 
the day, and of course spent the Airhole afternoon 
in any idleness that came uppermost. Agnes 
would see to-morrow how they spett the Sunday ; 
but she was afraid she would find it an evil to 
have only one service to attend. Agnes had her 
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own ideas on that subject, but did not state 
them. 

" Oh ! Agnes, to-morrow is All-Saints ; but 
they will take no notice of it. Should you not like 
to have service here on Saints' days, such as they 
had when I was at school at Clifton ?'\ 

"I do not know; I was not used to it in 
England ; aud you must understand that being a 
Presbyterian, I do not approve of observing days 
in that way.'' 

Hannah looked amazed. 

"A Presbyterian! I had no idea— yet you 
taught Morgan the Church Catechism this 
morning." 

" Yes, I learnt it myself when I was young,'' 

replied Agnes. 

^^I did not mean that; I meant about the 

* 

difference of doctrines; how could you teach 
what you do not believe — but I beg your pardon," 
interrupting herself, as she saw Agnes' deepening 
colour. 

''There is no need to apologize, my dear 

Hannah ; I really believe the Church of England 

. Catechism as far as most people do. Of course, 

everybody is aware that some of the expressions 

are rather strong, and liable to exaggeration ; but 
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there is a simple explanation, which satisfies ns 
now without leading to superstition/' 

''I dotft know> I did not learn so; I was 
taught to beUeve the words as they stand. But 
it is such a solemn subject, I hardly like to talk 
about it much/' 

" I dp not know anything more interesting/' 
replied Agnes, with great sincerity. " It occupies 
my thoughts all day long/' 

"What the question of the Sacraments?" 
enquired Hannah, solemnly. 

'' No, about the Establishments, and the best 
form of Church government. In fact, whether 
I shall openly profess myself a Presbyterian, or 
whether I can ever conform to the Church of 
England." 

''Do not be angry with me for saying so, 
but I think if you really believed what we are 
taught in the Prayer-book, you would not hesi- 
tate." 

Agnes did not answer; her difficulties or 
doubts had not taken the line Hannah supposed, 
and her secession, as we before said, had its 
origin more in the excellent character of one 
Presbyterian preacher, than in any acquaintance 
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with the dochines or discipline of the English 
Church. 

''I shall hear to-morrow what sort of a 
preacher Mr. Jenkings is/' said she^ at last; 
'^ and if I do not like him^ I shall not attend his 
church, until I have tried at least to discover 
some one who comes near^ to my standard as a 
minister.^ 

'' There's a Presbyterian chapel near the town, 
about a mile and a half off/' said Hannah, ^' I 
believe the minister is Scotch, I wonder whether 
you would like him." 

The subject dropped here, and as they were 
near home, little more was said by either of them. 

The rest of the afternoon was chiefly spent by 
the young gentlemen in trying to make two 
small kittens fight, and by most of the ladies in 
laughing at their frolics. Then came tea, which 
was more noisy than usual, as Lewis Boberts and 
the clergyman were particularly lively, and after 
the meal was concluded, the party being re- 
inforced by the addition of all the children, there 
was an immense deal of mirth and joking, for 
Lewis Boberts set them all to bum nuts, and toss 
apple peels over their heads, to discover the 
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initials^ or to decide on the constancy of their 
future husbands^ during which amusementis^ even 
little Maria displayed an acquaintance with the 
subject of lovers and sweethearts which quite as- 
tonished the innocent mind of Agnes Milboume. 

Mrs. Owen had retired after tea to the inner 
room^ where it was whispered that she was 
settling her monthly accounts; Mr. Owen was 
engrossed by the * Shropshire Weekly Advertiser/ 
and was insensible to the noise around him^ so 
the young ^people had no particular check on 
their mirth and nonsense, except their own dis* 
cretion; and I am sorry to say, that on this 
occasion, the proportion of this article contributed 
to the general stock by Jessie Owen and Mr. 
Jenkings was rather small. 

Few subjects of joking could have been more 
uncongenial to Agnes' feeh'ngs than the particular 
one selected for this evening, and she had half a 
mind to leave the room, but as her cousins were 
not actually doing wrong, and her quitting them 
might have seemed a decided reflection on their 
amusements, she so far sacrificed her own feelings, 
as to remain with the party ; contenting herself 
by taking David on her lap, and drawing him 
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wonderful pictures of Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
Puss in Boots^ and such other subjects as the 
child selected. Hannah was looking over her, 
and the rest of the party sufficiently understood 
her actions, and were well enough engrossed 
with their own jests to leave the little group 
alone. 

•When the mother rejoined them, the more noisy 
diversions ceased, and soon afterwards, Mr. Owen 
observed to his wife, 

'^I am glad I sold the shares in the Edinburgh 
and Berwick rail, my dear; there^s been a 
precious smash of bridges on the line, I see; 
I should think it would lessen the dividend this 
half.'' 

He then read aloud the account of the series 
of accidents and misfortunes, at one of which 
Agnes, as we know, had been present. She was 
picturing the whole scene again to herself; the 
torrent, the ruined arch, the hurried voices, the 
fear she had felt, the kindness which had soothed 
her, the (dairdssementy the pleasure, pain, grief, 
love, regret, all the hundred emotions which 
had sprung from that day's catastrophe, when 
she was roused by Hannah saying. 
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" Was not that the line on which you travelled, 
Agnes, last week ?^' 

She admitted it; and would have gladly 
dropped the subject, but Mr. Owen began to 
question her, and she was obliged to acknowledge 
that she had been passing on the day in question, 
and the consequence was, that she was not 
allowed to rest, until she had given an account 
of her journey, its adventures," and its safe 
termination at Newcastle the next day. 

It was impossible to avoid answering more 
questions about Bernard Maxwell than she liked ; 
Mrs. Owen and her daughters were great 
questioners, and Jessie and Charlotte, the most 
empty-headed of them all, were the most in- 
defatigable in seeking information. At length 
the conversation was brought to an equally 
abrupt and unpleasant conclusion, by an ob- 
servation of Charlotte^s; that precocious young 
' lady declaring aloud, that she had no doubt 
but Agnes had fallen in love with this Mr. 
Maxwell, and that they should have him here 
soon, to look after her. 

Hannah exclaimed " Charlotte V^ in a reproach- 
ful voice, and blushed for her sister almost 
more deeply than Miss Milboume herself; at 
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the same time^ Mr. Owen observing the confusion 
of his guest^ and having sufficient delicacy of 
feeling left^ to be aware that such an observation 
might be offensive, before the present company, 
administered to Charlotte a severe reproof in 
the shape of a sharp box oh the ear, and sent 
her instantly to bed. Mrs. Owen disturbed at 
snch a misfortune to her favourite daughter, 
whose offence she could hardly understand^ 
consoled herself and Charlotte by dismissing 
the rest of the children at the same time, so 
that the offending child might have the comfort 
of knowing that the others were all involved in 
her disgrace. 

In some circles such a disturbance might 
have caused an awkward and unpleasant silence ; 
but the spirits of the Owens, and their visitors 
were not of a nature to be overpowered very 
easily, and they soon found some other nonsense 
to amuse themselves with. Agnes was the most 
discomposed of the party, for more reasons than 
one; but as she was allowed to be silent, she 
gradually recovered. 

She came, however, to the conclusion, that if 
this was the appropriate way to keep All- Hallows' 
Eve, as she heard her cousins say it was, she 
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should very much prefer letting it pass annoticed. 
Those who love jokes on such subjects^ most 
forgive Agnes for her peculiar feelings, in 
consideration of the strictly correct system in 
which she had been educated, and the sensitive- 
ness which her rather uncertain situation with 
regard to Bernard naturally produced. It was 
a comfort to think, as she retired to bed, that 
she should not pass another Eve of All Saints 
at Trefawr. 
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the strict proprieties of a severe Presbyterian 
family^ was peculiarly striking. There was first 
the dinner for the large party^ including of course 
Lewis Boberts ; and when that was over^ (and it 
was much longer than usual^ for tiie children ate 
more^ and talked more than on other days^) there 
was a most overpowering bustle to get them 
dressed again for church ; for the servants being 
at dinner were not able to help, and the children 
had of course in their hungry eagerness on their 
return, thrown their gloves in one comer, and 
their handkerchiefs in another; and Charlotte 
could not in the least imagine where her prayer- 
book was, and Morgan^s cap was entirely miss- 
ing. 

Jessie, Hannah, and Agnes, after considerable 
hunting, recovered nearly all the stray articles, 
and the children were almost ready, about ten 
minutes after they ought to have started. 

It was no wonder either that Bachel was late, 
for Agnes going into the drawing-room to look 
for the last of the missing properties, had found 
her quietly seated there, with Lewis Eoberts by 
her side, and a large Bible opened between them. 
Sorry as Miss Milboume was to interrupt them 
under such circumstances, she felt obliged to in- 
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form her cousin, that the family were all on the 
point of starting, and were only waiting till 
Charlotte found her prayer-book : Eachel imme- 
diately ran upstairs, and the gentleman sent a civil 
message, to say that he knew Charlotte had left 
her book at church, and that Bachel hoped they 
would not wait for her. 

It may be doubted whether Agnes had ever 
valued quiet and solitude so much as she did on 
that afternoon, when she had the house entirely to 
herself. She sat down to read and think. She 
thought of .her friends in Scotland, just then at 
meeting, and wondered what subject Mr. Blair 
would preach on, and what chapters he would 
read, and longed to be there, and have her heart 
melted by his eloquent prayers, or stirred up to 
warmth by his impressive preaching. 

And then her mind, in some way, travelled off 
to London, and she thought of Bernard. 

She remembered that he too was probably at 
church, and she knew the prayers which he would 
repeat, and could read the very words to which he 
would that day listen. 

There was something inexpressibly soothing and 
pleasurable in this idea, and she opened her prayer- 
book with a new feeling. There were the words 

N 2 
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in which not only her lover had that day joined^ 
but in which her brother had so often confessed 
his errors^ or breathed his thanksgivings for mer- 
cies vouchsafed: yes^ and her parents^ and her 
ancestors for many generations^ had used the same 
form, had listened to the same declarations of par- 
don and peace. 

Sorely prayers which had been so valued and so 
loved must be something more than a form, and 
could she, a young girl, with so little knowledge 
and experience, presume to censure as cold and 
unattractive the manner of worship which so 
many sainted men had prized and profited 
by. 

These thoughts glanced through her mind, but 
were quickly followed by a feeling of self-distrust, 
and she questioned whether her love for Bernard 
was not their source. She recalled her cousin's 
arguments in favour of the proposition, that we are 
boimd to seek that teaching from which we derive 
most spiritual benefit ; and then remembering with 
impatience the dull and superficial style in which 
Mr. Jenkings had that morning discoursed, she 
questioned if it could possibly be her duty to 
attend such ministrations, or to practise the 
penance she felt it would be, weekly to listen to 
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him. The more she thought^ the more puzzled 
she became^ the more restless and dissatisfied. 
She longed for some one to guide her^ some one 
to whom she conld express her perplexing 
thoughts^ and on whose advice she could 
depend. 

She tried to put away these thoughts^ and 
remembering that Hannah had spoken about the 
Festival of All Saints^ she turned once more to 
her prayer-book to examine the collect and Epistle 
for the day^ with a greater degree of interest than 
she could exactly account for. 

As she read these through^ such a tide of strong 
emotion rush^ across her mind^ as words could 
hardly depict. Thoughts of her lost parents^ her 
darling brother^ of what their present state now 
was ; intense thankfulness that she could believe 
them to be at rest^ and an ardent wish to join 
them ; subdued by a deep sense of her personal 
infirmities and faults ; overpowering gratitude 
for 'the Hope of Glory/ held out to those who 
strive faithfully ; convictions of the insignificance 
of all earthly pains and joys; of the inmiende 
importance of faith and love ; and the wickedness 
of those who^ for trtfiing differences^ rend and divide 
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an; portion of that Mystical Body, of whieh they 
profess themselves members; these and other 
solemn feelings were aroused in her heart as she 
read of that ^^Qreat Multitude no man could 
number/' and longed, and hoped, and trembled 
herself to join them. 

Gladly would she have prolonged these exalted 
emotions, which she beUeved to be a realization of 
faith and love ; it was a frame of mind she had 
been taught to consider an evidence of sanctity^ a 
proof of deep spirituality of heart; but even as 
she paused to think thus, the high-wrought feelings 
died away; the self-consciousness which an effort 
at self*congratulation impUed, was sufficient to 
destroy them ; and what she had taken for reality 
proved but the vivid imaginings of a lively 
fancy. 

Look upon the glassy surface of a lake, and 
deep, deep down you think you see the blue sky 
and fleecy clouds, apparently at such an immea- 
surable depth, that your sight seems to pierce 
through into boundless space ; but let your eye be 
caught by some trifle on the surface, the floating 
leaf, perhaps, or the creeping insect, and the whole 
imaginary distance is at onc^ lost to view ; for you 
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cannot by the same visual effort^ see the real sub- 
stance^ and the reflected shadow. 

So it was with Agnes^ though she did not know 
it ; she tried to feel^ and feeling forsook her^ and 
she mourned for her coldness, as she prayed 
earnestly ; and then she turned to ponder on the 
words of the Gospel, condemning herself, and 
sorrowing for her pride, and want of charity, and 
fedth, with that true sorrow which is pronouced so 
' Blessed/ 

And thus like many another earnest humble 
soul, she mistook imagination for reality, and 
mourned that the glowing feelings would pass 
away, and thought not, knew not, that the deep 
resolve, the earnest humble prayer were their fruit, 
for the sake of which alone had those transitory 
emotions any value* 

The family returned from church, reinforced by 
Mr. Jenkings, whom Mr. Owen invited to stay to 
tea. The children were then all called up by 
their mother, to say the catechism and Sunday 
hymns. Hannah sat by, apparently to be 
chidden if her pupils made a mistake, and Mrs. 
Owen had so pointedly invited Agnes to be 
present, that she could not very civilly refuse. 
This operation took up a great part ol her time 
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before tea^ whicli on Sunday nights was shared in 
by the whole family ; but when the signal of dis- 
missal was made^ and the children ran off, followed 
by Mrs Owen herself, Agnes and Hannah lingered 
long in the dusky twilight, conversing in low 
tones about some of the doctrines they had just 
heard repeated. 

They continued sitting in the little inner room, 
having no candles, and being lighted only by the 
fitful and dying flashes of a small fire ; they had 
gradually sunk into silence, each thinking deeply, 
when they heard Mr. and Mrs. Owen enter the 
outer room, the latter of whom was speaking in a 
voice of such extreme and yet suppressed anger, that 
even Agnes started, whilst Hannah jumped up, 
and hastily went forward, evidently afraid of 
hearing something not intended for her ears. 

Mrs. Owen stopped at the sight of her daughter 
and guest, and with an effort at composure, told 
Agnes she had better go to the drawing-room, she 
would find lights there and her other cousins ; a 
hint of which both the girls availed themselves 
very speedily. The rest of the family were all 
there, and in about a quarter of an hour they 
were all summoned to tea. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of this meal 
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Was the exceeding crossness of Mrs« Owen^ she 
was with some effort civil to Agnes, and only 
rather snappish to Hannah and Bachel, but to 
Jessie she never spoke at all, and she was so 
excessively mde to Mr. Jenkings, that the wonder 
was he did not at once leave the table. To 
Charlotte alone did she speak in tones of affection, 
and she allowed her to help herself to cake and 
sugar, in a way which Agnes thought would 
perfectly account for her muddy, unwholesome 
complexion, if such a system were often re- 
peated. 

Jessie appeared, at first, the most unconscious 
of the party that any thing was the matter; but 
even she was aroused at last, by the peculiarly 
uncivil tones of her mother, and then she opened 
her great sleepy eyes, and looked at Mr. Jenkings 
to see what would come next. A general and 
very uncomfortable silence prevailed, for every 
one felt sure, either by instinct or experience, 
that when Mrs. Owen was really in a [passion it 
was no joke. However, the children fortunately 
were not long overpowered, and their chatlier 
helped to cover other deficiencies. 

On leaving the table, as they were all standing 
in a group, Agnes heard Bachel whisper to 
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Lewis Eoherts^ under cover of a dispute between 
Morgan and Maria for the last bun. 

" For merc/s sake^ Lewis^ go away^ and get 
Mr. Jenkings out of the house with you; if there 
must be an explosipn^ let's have it over and have 
done with it as soon as possible/' 

Lewis nodded and laughed^ and presently 
afterwards^ it appeared that he and the clergynum 
were taking leave ; though Agnes was not aware 
how the matter had been settled by the former of 
these gentlemen; but when they were gone, 
afraid of seeing or hearing something unpleasant, 
she spent the rest of the evening in her own 
room. 

The BCKt morning, at breakfast, it was observa^ 
ble that Mrs. Owen's brow had by no means 
cleared, and there w^e signs of discomposure 
amongst other members of the family. Hannah 
looked pale and more anxious than usual, Mr. 
Owen hardly spoke, Eachel was totaUy sil«it, 
and Jessie not only had red eyes and eye-brows, 
instead of b@r usually placid face, but seemed 
every moment on the point of bursting into tears 
again. 

When their uncomfortable meal was concluded, 
Agnes was very glad to retread to the school- 
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room in company with Haimali. Though noisjr, 
and occasionally subject to slight storms, this 
room was, on the whole, more peaceful than the 
rest of the house appeared ; for Mrs. Owen's 
sharp voice sounded everywhere, and always find- 
ing fault. The vicinity of the school-room to the 
offices, allowed its inmates to hear and see a good 
deal of what was going on in the back-yard ; and, 
in consequence of this circumstance, it came to 
Agnes' knowledge that Mr. Owen that morning 
drove Jessie out in his gig, and somehow Char- 
lotte ascertained that they were gone into town, 
and were to buy all their winter frocks, she 
believed ; and in the same way it abo transpired 
that Mr. Jenkings came to the house, but whether 
he was gone again, even Charlotte did not know ;. 
nor could she find out, although it wanted only ten 
minutes to twelve when she saw him go through 
the gate. For much to her disappointment Mar- 
tha came in, with their bonnets and shawls, and 
told them, ''missus said they were to go oat 
immediately, as the dinner would wait till master 
came home.'' 

Agnes, not considering herself included in this 
general order, returned to the house, and waa 
proceeding upstairs, when the dining-room door 
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was opened by Mrs. Owen, who looking very tall 
and extremely irate, was shewing Mr. Jenkings to 
the front door, the gentleman appearing com- 
pletdy overpowered and silenced before the angry 
lady. 

As Agnes conld not reach the stairs without 
crossing their path, she half drew back, and then 
thinking it would be better to appear quite natural, 
again advanced, and with a very slight bow, passed 
on ; just at this moment Mrs. Owen closed the 
front door, and turning round said sharply enough 
to her : 

'' I thought you would have gone out with your 
cousins. I sent to say — '' 

We may suppose that a sudden remembrance . 
of the fact, that Agnes was her guest, not her 
daughter, passed across her mind, for she abruptly 
stopped. Agnes answered with great composure, 

" Yes, they are all gone out, I believe," and was 
then walking quietly on, when Mrs. Owen arrested 
her, by exclaiming, 

"Stay one moment/' and putting her face 
close to the rails, about on a level with Miss 
Milboume's feet, she whispered, rather loudly, 
''Don't teU Jessie that Mr. Jenkings has been 
here." 
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'^Very well/* replied Agnes^ and was again 
going np stairs, when Mrs. Owen for the third 
time interrupted her progress, by saying, with 
peculiar courtesy, 

'^I hope you are coming down to sit with me. 
Miss Milboume, I have hardly seen you either to 
day, or yesterday/' 

Agnes did not particularly wish it, but she 
would not have liked Mrs. Owen to suppose 
herself neglected ; and therefore readily complied, 
as soon as she had fetched her sketch-book, of 
which she was in search. 

Mrs. Owen was very gracious and agreeable ; 
admired Agnes' sketches, talked of Mr. Drew, 
and after confirming Charlotte's story about the 
winter dresses, hinted that Miss Milboume would 
probably require something of the kind, as the 
weather might possibly soon become severe. 
She was much comforted, when she understood 
the steps Agnes had already taken to ensure a 
supply of merinos and furs, and so the time 
passed very harmlessly at least, if not pleasantly, 
until the return of Mr. Owen and his eldest 
daughter, brought the signal for the family 
dinner. 

The next two days went by quietly, but 
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rather uncomfortably; Jessie was apparently 
still in disgrace, and her mother seemed| always 
watching and running after her. Eachel and 
she had long secret discussions, whenever Mrs. 
Owen was out of sight; and Agnes could not 
help once seeing one of the maids ^give her a 
note, which she instantly slipped into her pocket. 
Charlotte was more often snubbed by her two 
elder sisters, and was spoken of in terms of bitter- 
ness which disturbed Agnes, although the child's 
pertness and air of self-satisfaction, her restless 
curiosity, and the extreme indulgence with which 
she was treated by her mother, prevented any 
strong feeling of sympathy with her, under the 
unkindness of her sisters. 

Thursday morning, however, brought to Agnes 
something more interesting than the cross 
questions and crooked answers, going on in the 
family party. It was a letter from Mrs. Drew, 
announcing that the boxes which she had asked 
for, were to leave London on Tuesday morning, 
and would probably reach Shrewsbury the same 
evening. This part of the letter she communi- 
cated to Mr. Owen, and consulted him also as to 
when they were to likely to arrive at Trefawr. 
Mr. Owen gave it as his decided opinion that she 
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had better drive into town that mornings and 
leave directions at the coach-office that the boxes 
should be enquired for, and brought on imme- 
diately. He was sorry he could not go himself, 
but he had particular business. Mrs. Owen 
would probably be most happy. Mrs. Owen did 
not agree at all ; Thursday was churning-day, and 
cheese-making besides, and she could not leave 
the house, nor could Jessie, added she, as she 
remarked the colour which spread over her eldest 
daughter's face, she should particularly want her ; 
but Bachel could accompany her cousin, and they 
could go in the phaeton ; Eobert could drive, or 
Jem, and the horses would be the better for 
exercise, and she knew Eachel wanted some new 
bootsi 

No one thought of objecting to Mrs. Owen's 
arrangements, when she spoke in that tone, 
although Jessie pouted as much as she dared, 
either at not having the drive, or at the prospect 
of making cheese ; but when the mistress of the 
mansion proceeded to say, 

'^If I order the carriage at eleven, Agnes, 
you will have time to teach Morgan and Amelia 
first, my dear,'' she seemed taken quite by 
surprise, at her visitor's replying, ''I do not 
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still in disgrace, and her mother seemed,' always 
watching and running after her. Rachel and 
she had long secret discussions, whenever Mrs. 
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help once seeing one of the maids 'give her a 
note, which she instantly slipped into her pocket. 
Charlotte was more often snubbed by her two 
elder sisters, and was spoken of in terms of bitter- 
ness which disturbed Agnes, although the child's 
pertness and air of self-satisfaction, her restless 
curiosity, and the extreme indulgence with which 
she was treated by her mother, prevented any 
strong feeling of sympathy with her, under the 
unkindness of her sisters. 
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something more interesting than the cross 
questions and crooked answers, going on in the 
family party. It was a letter from Mrs. Drew, 
announcing that the boxes which she had asked 
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and would probably reach Shrewsbury the same 
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momeilt tmequal to teaoliing geogtaphy^ or 
instilling Fr^ncli verbs into dull children's heads ; 
Bhe was with dif&oultj able even to speak oabtnly^ 
and her heightened colour^ ftnd trembling fingers, 
'were noticed by her cousins, who thought «he 
cared a great deal fdr getting a new dress and 
bonnet. 

Safe in her own room, and the door looked 
to prevent intrusion, she read the following 
lines. 

'^1 hope you will not be angry at my writing to 
you, I should not have ventured to do "so, but for 
Mr. Drew, who is quite aware of all that has pass- 
ed between us. This is my apology ; my motive 
is to tell you, that having had the choice of your 
books confided to me, I have added some, of a 
peculiar tendency,and which I am very desirous you 
should study; though I would not draw you into 
perusing them, without warning you of my object. 
Let these volumes speak to you in my absence, 
they will plead far better than I could myself. 
Dearest, loving you as I do, and yet believing that* 
you err in forsaking the Church in which you w^e 
baptised, and in throwing away privileges of which 
you have not tried to learn the value, can you 



wonder that I. should ^eek to open yonr eyes to 
what you are iomg, by every means in my power. 
I have marked the volumes to which I allude^ 
ihey are not many. I thinks even if you do not 
agree in the. Church principles^ you must like some 
of the sermons. Terhaps it would be too great a 
condescension on your part^ to let me know your 
opinion of them. The pleasure it would be to 
win the confidence of Arthur^s sister^ and speak as 
I believe he would have spoken^ would be intense^ 
inexpressible — ^and yet^ beloved Agnes^ I would 
submit even to total silence^ could that promote 
yonr welfare and happiness. 

" Tours devotedly and unalterably^ 

Oh, Bernard! 'why had they parted? Oh, 
Arthur I why had she lost him P To whom could 
she turn now? who would guide, who would 
teach her? How could she decide the truth for 
herself? Why had she gone to Scotland ? Why 
had she left it ? She was so forlorn I If Arthur 
had but lived to direct her ! Oh ! hush, rebellious 
heart I be still, impatient murmurs I though Arthur 
is gone, there is one who said, '^ He will not 

o 2 
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leave you comfortless /' '' Lonely, not forlorn^' 
you may be, only trust and love on : He knows 
each throb of that aching heart, each wish of 
that trembling and anxious soul ; He who can 
pity, and strengthen and save ! Such were her first 
emotions on reading these words. 

Prayer, long, earnest, heart-felt prayer to be 
guided aright, to triumph over earthly passion^ 
to learn the truth and to follow it, to bear with 
meekness and faith the trials of the present, 
to look back to the past with resignation, and 
forward to the future with confidence and love ; 
this calmed her mind, and so far strengthened her, 
as to enable her to banish those impatient regrets 
which had for a time threatened to overwhelm her 
heart, and bury higher principles in a chaos of 

passionate emotions. 

And so calmness succeeded at last to the wild 
burst of agitation Bemard^s letter had excited. 
Why had it so affected her P It told her no more 
than she knew before, nothing but what Bernard 
with his own lips had assured her only a week 
ago. It was a strange inexplicable feeling, but in 
her heart, she had so connected Bernard and 
Arthur, so joined the memories of her brother and 
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his friend, that this letter seemed to her, in some 
mystic way, as the voice of her lost one, the very 
spirit of Arthur speaking to her once more. 
Even when she and her lover had been together, 
she had felt this in some degree ; she had often 
forgotten that Arthur was not still with her, 
when conversing with Bernard. But since their 
separation the two had become so mingled in her 
fancy, that she could not think of either alone, 
and grief for the absence of the one, at this 
moment, had renewed her sorrow for the removal 
of the other. 

There was another thought too, which would 
creep into her mind at times, and which greatly 
distressed her : it was that though she had been 
parted from Arthur by the Dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, she had been divided from Bernard by 
her own voluntary acts, and perhaps — it was 
possible, those very acts, had been errors. If she 
had been wrong in so readily forsaking the Com- 
munion of that Church in which she had been 
placed by Providence, the grief entailed on her by 
the consequences was a just retribution for her 
faults ; and at this moment, unsupported by the 
enthusiasm of companions, and staggered by the 
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condemnation of her lover^ a coBdemnatkm which 
cost them both so deaiTy doubts and misgiriiigs 
arose which materiaQj increased her koubles^ by 
adding self-reproach and indecision ta the other 
sorrows that oppressed her. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A feeling of sadness and loliging^ 
That is aot akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain ! 

LONGFBLLOW. 

Ajcidst doubts and difficulties^ self-blame aud 
regret, th^ time passed rapidly away, and it bie-r 
caiue necessspry to prepare for b:er d^ve, uot on^ 
by putting on her bonnet and shai^l^ but by 
endeavouring to compose her thoughts, ^nd assume 
9uch a train of ideas, and such an ^ir of sereuity 
as might fit b^r to be ^ comparp^ion tp her cousin. 

She had not wish for sympathy ox pity from her, 
and, therefore, red eyes and mournful looks were 
things to be. ^Toided if possible.. 
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Punctually at eleven o'clock^ Agnes proceeded 
down stairs^ but her punctuality was obliged to be 
its own reward, for it certainly met no other. 
Mrs. Owen was one of those prodigiously busy 
ladies, who spend so much time in directing and 
overlooking others, that they have no opportunity 

for taking care of themselves. She never began 
making preparations until the moment for being 
ready had arrived, not because she forgot what was 
necessary, but because « she really had so many 
things to do first.'' It was natm'al that her 
family and servants should all share in the same 
peculiarity, and there was not one of tHem, except 
her husband and Hannah, who understood either 
the length, or the value of a quarter of an hour, or 
who had the slightest idea of how many hours 
they wasted out of every twenty-four, by waiting 
themselves, or causing others to wait '^just a 
minute or two.'' 

Sachel was receiving orders from her mother, 
relative to various commissions to be executed that 
morning in the town, when Agnes came down 
stairs, and seeing that she had not made any pre- 
parations for her drive, but was still busy measur- 
ing and calculating how much braid would be 
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necessary for her sisters^ frocks, Agnes composed 
herself to her needle-work, until the carriage,' 
and her cousin should be ready. 

Mr.- Owen came in as she sat down, to give 
her some instructions about how she had better 
proceed, and commended her much for punctuality ; 
he scolded Eachel for not being ready, sent 
Charlotte, who had been called to give her advice 
relative to the frocks, .to hurry Jem with the 
carriage, and at length succeeded in bringing the 
various parties together at the front door. They 
narrowly escaped having Charlotte^s company on 
the drive, for just as they were starting, that 
young lady suddenly took it into her head that 
she should like to go too, and mamma said ^' yes.^' 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Owen not only negatived 
the proposition at once, but ordered Jem to drive 
off, which order being obeyed very promptly, in 
another moment Mrs. Owen^s cries to stop them, 
were as entirely inaudible, as both Jem and Rachel 
had at first pretended that they were. When 
they were once safe off, Rachel began to apologise 
for the delay. " It is not my fault, I assure you, 
that you were kept waiting; mamma never is 
ready herself in time, nor lets other people be so 
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either ; and then just aa we had settled every- 
thing^ down comes Miss Charlotte^ with ^I don't 
like this/ and ' I want that/ and I had to take 
my orders all over again trovi her/' 

^' It does not matter so far as I am concerned/' 
replied Agnes^ " how pretty this country must be 
in summer V 

^'Yes^ I believe it is admired generally. 
Do you see that house on the hill-side P That 
belongs to Lewis Eoberts. Is it not a nice 
phicer 

" Very beautiful i does he live there P'' 

*' Oh no, it is let now, but he will by-and-bye. 
In two years more, and then/' laughing and 
colounng, '^ I dare say you know we are to live 
there together I" 

'^ Charlotte told me," replied Agnes, ^'but I 
did not like to mention it before, I thought 
perhaps it would not be pleasant to you." 

'^Mischievous brat; not that I mind her 
telling thaty if she had never done anything 
worse/' 

Agnes did not reply directly^ and after a 
moment's silence, Bachd went on; ''I wish yon 
would help me in something I want, Agnes ; you 
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are ol^^ and haye so nracli sense^ I tUnk you 
might do good.^' 

'' I sitould beglad to be of use/' replied Agues, 
*' if you win only tell me how/' 

*^ Well, you mnst have seen some things which 
haye been happening amcmgst ns^ so I shall jost 
speak out; Jessie and Mr» Jenkings you know 
are in love with one another, and have been 
engaged for some time. I always thought it a 
very foolish thing; because he has nothing but 
his curacy^ and as we shall have good fortunes^ of 
course papa and mamma will not like the match : 
but Jessie would not listen to me;, there was 
nobody else at all suitable she said^ and I believe 
she did not like me to be engaged^ and she not ; 
and both papa and manmia seemed very fond of 
Mr. Jenkings^ and had him always here ; so he 
thought they would not mind. But last Saturday 
night, Charlotte overheard something he said to 
her^ and Jessie really did go on in a very foolish 
way, as I dare say you saw ; and Charlotte was 
angry about being sent early to bed, so she 
revenged herself on Sunday by telling mamma* 
My impression is, that she has also peeped into 
Jessie's desk, and found Mr. Jenkings' notes to 
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her; Jessie is so careless^ she often forgets to lock 
it, but Charlotte denies this; I don^t believe her, 
but whether she did or not, the consequences are 
just what I had foreseen. Jessie has had a 
tremendous scold, is ordered not to think of Mr. 
Jenkings, and never to speak to him again; 
whilst he, I believe, has been forbidden the house, 
and says he is very miserable too/^ 

" But what am I to do ?" enquired Agnes, who 
had listened to this rapid narrative with more 
reluctance than interest. 

" Don't you think you could talk to Jessie, and 
persuade her to give him up?'' suggested 
Bachel, ^' she does not care for what I say," 

" Give him up," repeated Agnes, puzzled, " I 
do not exactly understand. I thought you said 
Mrs. Owen had forbidden her speaking to 
him." 

'^Yes, but Jessie says, she considers herself 
engaged all the time, and she has both written 
to, and heard from him ; and if that were found 
out, there would be no end of fuss, so I think it 
very foolish of her." 

"Did not your father or mother know they 
were engaged?" enquired Miss Milboume. 
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" Of course not, or it would have been stopped 
mach sooner. Tou see^ it may be a good thing for 
him, but it will be a wretched look-out for Jessie; 
I am sure she might do better, and that^s what 
mamma says. Even if she allowed the engage- 
ment, I should still think it foolish, because he 
has nothing ; but to persist in it, when it has 
been forbidden, and to have all the trouble of 
carrying on a secret correspondence for a person 
who has nothing to give her, is quite absurd." 

'* But are they attached to each other ?'' asked 
Agnes, hardly knowing what to say ; she hesitated 
to express an opinion, which could convey nothing 
, but disapprobation ; being almost as much shocked 
at Eachel^s way of talking, as at her sister's manner 
of acting. • 

'^ Jessie thinks she cares, and she cries and 
frets, and says she will break her heart ; and as to 
Mr. Jenkings, he is very angry, I saw him 
yesterday myself; Jessie declared «Ae would, if I 
did not ; so I met him, and he says he has been 
very ill-used indeed, and all sorts of things about 
love and constancy overcoming obstacles; but I 
am not sure whether he really loves her; what 
did you think when you saw him V 
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"I did not think about it/' replied Agnes^ 
''but I am sure if he loved her reailly and well, 
(and had any good principles at all^ he would not 
tempt her to do what he knows is wrong ; and 
would rather sacrifice anything than lead her 
astray. He cannot deserve her love/' 

''I wish you could persuade her of that; do 
talk to her^ and make her think in that way ; I 
daresay she will meet with somebody else before 
long, who would do much better/' 

"Eemember, however/' said Agnes, "if she 
loves Mr. Jenkings, she will not like me to 
speak as I think of him, and as to caring for 
anybody else, that must be out of the question, 
entirely." 

''Oh! I do not think so; somebody else as 
pleasant, would soon put him out of her head ; 
and in spite of all she can say, it can't be any use 
to keep up a clandestine engagement, which, as 
long as mamma Uves, she never will be allowed to 
falfil. It is foolish and wrong, don't you think 
so?" 

" Of course, a clandestine engagement must be 
wrong. If the parties have a right to dispose of 
themselves, they need not conceal it ; if not, they 
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ought not to form it. I cannot conceive any 
drcomstances justifying it^ though of coarse^ it 
ma^ sometimes happen^ that an engagement may 
be kept private for a time^ only known^ I mean^ 
amongst one's own family^ and not talked of to 
everybody/' 

'^ I do not think that is often the case/' replied 
Bachel^ laughing^ '^ girls are generally so proud 
of being going to be married^ that they usually 
take care to tell it as soon as it is in their 
power." ' 

^^I have no experience in such afiFairs^" said 
Agnes^ ''or at leasts but little/' added she^ 
colouring sUghtly^ ''but I think I should 
leave it to my friends^ or the gentleman to 
.tell^ if necessary; and should prefer not talking 
of it myself." 

"I have been engaged ever since I was 
sixteen/' replied Bachel^ " and cannot remember 
the time when I did not like Lewis better than 
anybody else; but that happens to few girls^ I 
suppose^ and after trying hard to secure an offer^ 
it is natural that they should feel a Uttle triumph 
when they have been successful^ and like to talk 
about it. Don't look so shocked/' added Bachd, 
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laughing again^ 'f I am sure you must have seen 
how mothers flatter gentlemen, and girls try to 
attract them^ and they ask them to the house^ and 
the mammas make much of them^ and leave them 
to have long t^te-k-tStes with their daughters, or 
throw them together by some contrivance ; there 
are plenty of ways of managing. Lewis has often 
told me how he used to be treated and received^ 
before our engagement was a settled thing, for 
both papa and his uncle always laughed at it, till 
he was twenty-one, though they did not prevent 
our being together." 

" I never saw, or heard of such things," said 
Agnes, more shocked every minute at her cousin's 
revelations. 

"Well, you will speak to Jessie, will yon 
not V 

" I could not begin, that would not do, you 
know ; but if she mentions the subject, I will say 
what I can.'' 

" I shall recommend her to talk to you about 
it, and ask your advice ; but here we are at the 
coach-office.'' 

The necesisary directions were given, the other 
commissions fulfilled, and in due time they 
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retamed home^ Bachel disGoxirsing most of the 
way pretty mucli in the same style as before^ and 
Agnes resolved to say as little as possible about 
the matter. 

Had she been able to reconcile Jessie's pro- 
ceedings to her feeling of what was rights had 
there been no self-will^ no disobedience^ no 
concealment or deception on her part^ Agnes 
wonld have pitied her very much for the disap- 
pointment. It did seem^ so far as she could 
venture to judge^ injudicious on the part of the 
parents to have allowed so much intercourse 
between the young couple^ and she could imagine 
that had such a result^ as his dismissal^ come on 
the lover quite unexpectedly, he might have had 
some reason to complain. But they could not say 
that this had been the case, for apparently they 
had concealed their engagement from a conscious- 
ness that it would meet the disapproval of her 
parents. How could Jessie, how could Mr. 
Jenkings act thus I She did pity them, not for 
their disappointment, but for their want of prin- 
ciple, and she felt a sort of satisfaction in remem- 
bering that she had not liked the clergyman from 
the first; As to interfering by advice, or other- 

VOL. I. p 
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wise^ in snch a matter^ she resolved not to do so^ 
unless directly applied to; Jessie would not 
thank her for her opinion if faithfully given ; and 
she conld not flatter her by concealing it^ if they 
should mention the subject. 

It was a relief to refresh her mind that after- 
noon by a walk with Hannah; they visited 
together several cottages upon the hills^ saw a 
good deal of privation^ want^ and sufferings and 
turned to come home^ more thoughtful and 
contented than they had been. Hannah and 
Agnes suited exactly, as companions. Shyness 
had vanished from L mann^ of the fomer, 
and Miss Milboume^ as she knew her better^ 
became every day surprised at the superiority of 
her mind to those of her - elder sisters. They 
did not always agree in their ways of thinkings 
but that was an advant^age^ as they had the more 
pleasure in conversing; and on many subjects 
they felt very much alike. Amongst other disco- 
veries that Agnes made^ she found that her cousin^ 
although one of a large family^ had lived far more 
entirely alone^ with regard to thoughts and feel- 
ings than Agnes in her comparative solitude had 
done ; and she sometimes wondered in comparing 
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their past lives^ whether it might not be said with 
truth of their different lots, "His better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have loved at all/' 
Yes, she could look back to Arthur's love and 
friendship as a thing that had been, whilst 
Hannah seemed all her life to have been lonely 
indeed. By degrees, Agnes began to talk of her 
brother, she could speak of him to Hannah, and 
her cousin Kstened with a sympathy, very different 
from the hurried attention bestowed by Ann 
Atkinson or her sister, when the subject had once 
been mentioned to them. They had evidently 
considered it to be waste of time or energy to 
dwell on the past, and had rather sternly blamed 
Agnes for want of resignation, for rebellious 
murmurs, and indolent self-indulgence ; they had 
given her three tracts on " Consolation,'' recom- 
mended a course of teaching at a ragged school, 
and thankfulness for the comforts she still 
enjoyed. 

Whether such sympathy was likely or not to 
soften the sorrow which called it forth, it had at 
least the effect of entirely silencing all future 
allusions to it, and the Miss Atkinsons believed 
they had done Agnes an inmiense deal of good, 
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and that when she left them^ she had^ through 
their means^ entirely recovered firom her afOic- 
tion. 

Hannah Owen was altogether different: she 
loved apparently to listen to Agnes^ eloquent 
descriptions of her lost brother^ her recollections 
of her childish days, of their long holiday excur- 
sions, their merry rambles in frosty January 
mornings, or their evening wanderings by the 
light of the harvest moon ; she loved too, to hear 
of their unlimited confidence; of Arthur's un- 
wearying kindness; of his good counsels; his 
influence over her; his talents, his high aspi- 
rations, his uniform rectitude and unswerving 
honour. And if she loved to hear, Agnes too 
loved to describe it all, and to such a listener* she 
could have dwelt on the theme for hours, without 
weariness. How much Bernard Maxwell mingled 
with her thoughts, and how, whilst she told of 
Arthur, she felt he still lived in his friend, it 
would not be easy to say ; his name was never 
mentioned by her, and since that memorable 
speech of Charlotte's on Saturday night, Hannah 
had in no way alluded to the journey from Edin- 
burgh. 
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They were sitting together in the school-room 
on Eriday afternoon^ on their return from a 
pleasant walk^ when Charlotte rushed tumul- 
tuously in^ and unceremoniously pushing away 
the copy-book which Agnes was ruling, she 
exclaimed : 

'* Oh ! cousin do come, here are two boxes just 
brought into the yard for you ; do come and show 
me what is in them/^ 

'^ Gently, Charlotte, I must finish what I am 
about first; there will be time enough for the 
boxes by and bye/' 

" Pooh ! it's only Morgan's exercise book, 
can't Hannah do it ? I do so want to see your 
new bonnet." 

" Hannah is busy, and so you must wait !" 

Here they were interrupted by Morgan and 
Maria, who ran in with equal eagerness to im- 
part the joyful tidings, and from the school-room 
window, they could see Mrs. Owen herself inspect- 
ing the boxes in question, studying the railroad 
tickets, and feeling their different weights. 

"Perhaps you had better leave that/' said 
Hannah^ '^you will not have a moment's peace 
until those boxes have been opened." 
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Agnes felt indined to say^ that the boxes and 
their contents concerned no one but herself^ and she 
saw no reason to hurry about them ; but finding 
that Mrs. Owen took so lively an interest in the 
affair^ as to be coming to speak to her about itj 
she rose, and came forward to meet her. 

'^ Where shall I order them to be carried^ 
Agnes^ my dear P^' enquired the mistress. 

"To my room, if you please, madam/' 

" Oh I do you think so, that large box is very 
wide to get upstairs/' 

•^It has my gowns and other things in it/' 
repUed Agnes, who thought naturally enough her 
room was the most suitable place for unpacking 
her wardrobe. 

"I think you had better perhaps have it opened 
down stairs,'' resumed Mrs. Owen, "the maids 
could carry your dresses up for you, and the box 
is so wide/' 

" As you please ; then wiU you order the Utile 
one to be carried up to my room," yielded Agnes. 

" The small box is very heavy ; I cannot 
think what it has in it/' said Mrs. Owen. 

"Only books from a library;" said Agnes^ 
" and I really must beg those may be taken 
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to my room at once^ for I cannot open them 
down stairs/' 

'' Oh ! books — oh ! very well ; Jem, carry the 
large box into the parloor, and call some one to 
take the Uttle one upstairs/' 

Certainly thought Agnes, if her cousins were so 
very desirous to see her new clothes, it was easy 
to oblige them in that respect ; but she could not 
allow the books which Bernard had so carefally 
selected for her, to be subjected to those critical 
remarks, or nonsensical observations, which might 
be more harmlessly, and quite as satis&ctorily 
levelled at her bonnet. 

Of course the whole family stood round to look 
on; even Jessie found it a matter of sufficient 
interest to assuage her sorrows for a time, and 
nothing was heard for the next half-hour, but 
exclamations of " what a pretty cloak,'' ^^so that's 
the fashion for bonnets," " how nice black velvet 
and crape look," and similar expressions, whilst 
the articles passed from hand to hand, and Agnes 
was even made to walk about in bonnet and 
doak; and with some difficulty escaped having 
to put on a new dress also. Mrs. Owen declaring 
that she would have a bonnet just like that, only 
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it should be rather longer in the eara^ more open 
at the sides^ made of crimson velvety and trimmed 
with some gseen flowers and feathers she had by 
her. 

As soon as Agnes Milbonme had a chance of 
escaping to her own room^ which was not till 
her cousins had finished their inspection^ she put 
her new properties together^ and prepared to take 
them upstairs. Hannah's offers to help being 
readily accepted^ the two girls had soon the 
satisfeustion of setting quietly to work together 
to unpack the box of books^ which thanks to 
Hannah's activity, they were able to do, she 
showing an acquaintance with the use of a ham- 
mer and screw-driver, which astonished Agnes very 
much. 

" Oh Agnes P' cried her cousin^ when the lid 
was removed, and the nicely packed volumes 
beneath were revealed, ''what happiness to have 
so many books in your possession ; if you can 
always command books at wiU, you ought never 
to be dull, or to fed forlorn.'' 

'^ Perhaps not, dear, I am a£r^d I do though," 
added she, with a sigh, '' some things only make 
one more mindful of the past. When I read and 
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admire a new book^ I always think—'' then she 
stopped abruptly. 

^^ Yes^ I can understand that/' replied Hannah^ 
knowing exactly what her cousin meant^ ''being 
unused to enjoy such pleasures alone, you can but 
half enter into them. May I read some of them, 
Agnes ?'' . 

" May youP of course, any— all." 

"What treasures— Travels in Siberia — ^Letters « 
—Biography— but, oh Agnes ! here are these 
sermons I have so longed to read," she opened a 
volume which she had just drawn out ; a card fell 
to the ground, which she picked up. '' Was this 
a mark do you suppose P^ said she holding it out 
to Agnes, '' I hope I have not done any harm by 
dropping it." 

Agnes took the card with a crimson cheek, and 
for a moment did not speak a word. Hannah 
looked up anxiously, she almost thought her 
friend was displeased. But presently she com- 
manded herself enough to say in a steady voice, 
as she bent over the volume Hannah still held in 
her hand. 

" It was only intended to call my atten- 
tion to that particular book ; the fidend who 
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selected it, promised to mark some for a private 
reason/' 

Hannah laid down the volume of sermons, and 
took out several other books, one after the other, 
in all which she observed the same card, and she 
knew from the name and nature of the works, 
that they were all of one tendency. She placed 
them together, and handed up others to Agnes, 
who was busy arranging them on the shelf of a 
closet. When they had been all disposed of, 
except the marked volumes, Hannah rose &om the 
floor where she had been sitting, and laying four 
or five books on the table before Agnes, she said 
'^ all these have the same mark in them, Agnes, so 
I kept them separate. Your friend must be a 
good member of the English Church to judge 
from his selection; unless the card is a prohibitory 
markr 

'^ Oh no, Mr. Maxwell wants me to read them 
particularly,'^ replied Agnes eagerly, " he thinks 
they are such as Arthur would have given me, 
but if Arthur were only here, he would tell me 
what is right—'' 

" Dear Agnes," said Hannah, taking her hand, 
'^ we are not left to depend on any earthly friend. 
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if we wish to know and follow what is right. 
You know there is a promise of 'Light in the 
daxkness^^ and jou^ I am snre^ will find it realized. 
'Thou shalt have joy in sadness soon/ ^' 

Agnes started^ and turned towards her. 

"How strange that you should quote those 
words too ; it was nearly the last thing he said to 
me^ and then I did not know where they came 
from/' 

" Who, your brother ?'* inquired Hannah. 

''No, Mr. Maxwell; he was Arthur's most 
intimate friend, and that is why he is employed 
by Mr. Drew to select these books for me ; and 
the reason, at least partly, why he takes an interest 
in what I read/' 

Agnes coloured as she said this ; she felt as if, 
in thus owning only part of the truth, she were 
not quite sincere ; as if she were misleading her 
cousin ; and yet what more could she say P Much 
as she' was inclined to like Hannah, she could 
not, as yet, feel quite sure of her discretion and 
caution, and her secret was certainly safer, as long 
as it was uncommunicated. 

" I do not think it strange, however, that either 
your friend or I should quote the Cihristian year," 
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pursued Hannah^ '^because to those who know 
it well^ it becomes so completely identified with 
one^s life and feelings^ that one thinks of it^ refers 
to it^ quotes it almost unconsciously. It is the 
almanac of the hearty of the inner life; a sort of 
journal of past experience^ and a key to explain 
to other minds, those sentiments which would, 
without it, be an unintelligible cipher/' 

*' I suppose it may be so ; for though I should 
have said I did not know the book at all, if I had 
been asked a fortnight ago, I find now that I am 
really well acquainted with much of it, yet I 
hardly know how/' 

She mused a Httle, and then added : 

'^ I wish I could learn to love it as you seem 
to do/' 

"You will if you study it carefoUy,'' replied 
Hannah* 

They lingered long over the books, dipping 
here and there into a volume, reading a passage 
and discussing it, until tea was ready, and they 
had to descend. But. Agnes went down stairs 
with the conviction on her mind, that, had 
Bernard only known Hannah, he would never 
have loved herself, and that no two individuals 
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could have been better suited to make each other 
happy, by agreement in principles, tastes, and 
habits, than her cousin Hannah and her own 
lover. The conviction did not give her any 
particular pleasure; nor could she bring herself 
sincerely to wish that past circumstances had 
been difiPerent, or that future ones might be 
conducive to a union between the two. 

A sense of humiliation at her own inferiority 
to Hannah was very strong; she thought also 
that she should be happier as well as better 
could she bring her mind to that submissive, 
trustful temper, which enabled her cousin so 
calmly to support her daily trials and sorrows. 
Gould this spirit be the result of that system 
of which Bernard thought so much, which 
he blamed her so^ strongly for having for- 
saken? 

Again and again this question suggested 
itself, and the only answer she could give, 
condemned her own conduct. ' But to this 
answer Agnes feared to trust; for it was the 
one which love, if not conscience would dic- 
tate. She feared to follow the path which 
she believed would lead to worldly happiness, 
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lest she should be deceiving herself as to her 
motives ; and she hoped that, in resolutely sacri- 
ficing her affections, she was at least proving the 
sincerity of her desires to do right. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ever shifting, shifting, sliifting, 

On the drifting 

Cnrrent of the human heart. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Very many, and very various were the ideas, 
thoughts, and convictions which floated through 
Agnes' mind, and disturbed her rest that night. 
She could not decide what she ought to do, fear- 
ing alike to be influenced by unreasonable preju- 
dices, or unreasoning affection. 

The trouble which Bernard Maxwell had taken 
in directing her studies, and the anxiety he evinced 
for her welfare, aided by the impulse of strong 
affection, inclined her to throw herself at once 
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with energy into his wishes, and to follow the path 
he pointed out. "When she thought only of him, 
and herself, this was her impulse ; but when she 
remembered her friends in Scotland, she hesitated 
and doubted. 

In vain she strove to disentangle the maze in 
which her thoughts and wishes were involved ; or 
to solve the questions which troubled her : should 
she be rushing uncalled into temptation, if she 
read those books, should she be enquiring her 
way from error to truth ? Did her hesitation arise 
from repugnance to give up her own opinions, or 
from a genuine dread of yielding to her secret 
hopes and wishes ? These were questions which 
she could not answer satisfactorily, for the opinions 
and tastes which she had imbibed in Scotland, 
were directly opposed to the calm investigation, 
the renunciation of her own judgment, and the 
submission to established rules, which were re- 
quired to form a correct decision. She had quitted 
the starting point, from which she might have 
viewed both paths with an even eye, and now her 
notions of freedom, and right of choice, and other 
favorite opinions, rose as a barrier which divided 
her road from Bernard's, and over which she could 
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with difficulty obtain faint and imperfect glimpses 
of that which he was treading. 

Once she might have clearly seen her way, now 
she was harassed by perplexities naturally arising 
from her wanderings. It had been her own doing 
to place herself in this position, and as yet she 
did not feel that the steps which had brought her 
to this point were, in themselves, wrong : she saw 
that they had involved her in temporal troubles, 
but she believed that the improvement in her re- 
ligious views, experience, and knowledge, which 
she supposed no other course could have secured 
for her, was, or at least ought to be, a sufficient 
compensation for any worldly trouble or sorrow. 
If this [improvement were real, no doubt she was 
right; but this very reality was the question in 
point. 

Honest self-distrust, and unconscious self- 
esteem, conspired to influence her* mind, and 
perplex her heart; she 'groped in darkness' un- 
certain of her way ; and even prayer seemed to 
bring no light or comfort to her mind. Perhaps 
she looked too eagerly for a direct answer to her 
prayers, expecting some sudden illumination, some 
strong and irresistible conviction which should 
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seize on her heajrt. She had heard ,her cousins 
speak of such things^ and she knew too that they 
were often guided in their actions by sudden im- 
pulses ' borne in/ as they said ^ upon their minds/ 
and forgetting that there is a plain and perfect 
role by which to guide our steps^ a rule which 
teaches 'obedience, and humility,' she resolved 
to wait undetermined, and see what events would 
produce, hoping that something would occur 
which should guide her decision, or shew her the 
right course to follow. 

It was in this frame of mind, looking for some 
external impulse, not wilfully deceiving herself, and 
yet entirely mistaking what she ought to do, that 
she received a letter from Ann Atkinson which 
appeared to afford the very direction she required, 
and promised, as she fancied, to lead her in a 
path, the propriety of which she could not 
doubt. * 

It was a somewhat bulky packet which was put 
into her hands, and being the first which she had 
received since leaving Scotland, was of course a 
matter of interest.; Agnes speculating as she 
opened it, whether her aunt had said anything 
about their fellow-traveller, and whether Ann 
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would ask any questions regarding him. The 
•contents consisted of many small tracts^ intended 
for her to disperse in the neighbourhood of 
Trefawr; some larger ones for her own benefit, 
and of course a lengthy epistle from Ann 
herself. 

Her cousin began by commenting freely, and 
somewhat severely, on Agnes^ own style of letter- 
writing ; it was worldly, frivolous, and altogether 
undeserving of attention. Ann really had not 
time to devote to such trifling gossip as she had 
detailed, and considered it unjustifiable to carry 
on a correspondence unless some great religious 
purpose were to be served, or some spiritual 
advantage to be derived from it. One good, how- 
ever, had resulted from this letter, and Miss At- 
kinson was able to give her cousin information of 
the first importance to her welfare. Now that she 
fully understood the locality where Agnes was, 
she could at once point out, what she had only 
failed to inform her of before, in consequence of 
the vagueness and indefinite nature of her des- 
criptions of the part of Wales to which she was 
going. It so happened that an old friend of 
Mrs. Blair^ a sort of connection of her mother^s, 
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indeed^ was settled close to tliis veiy place. Her 
husband had been the superintendent of some* 
large mines in that neighbourhood^ and had some 
ydars ago built a Presbyterian chapel there, as he 
belonged to that communion. His widow, for 
Mr. Gordon himself was dead, had recently 
applied to Mr. Blair for some one to fill the then 
vacant pulpit, and Miss Atkinson could answer 
,for the soundness of views, and the excellence of 
preaching in the new minister; and, in short, she 
desired Agnes, at any cost, to unite herself at once 
to his congregation. 

She then proceeded somewhat openly to express 
her opinion of the family where Miss Milboume 
was. now visiting, whom she condemned as a 
worldly, frivolous, and idle circle, against whom 
she must hold herself on her guard ; avoiding all 
concessions to their tastes, even in trifles ; setting 
herself against their foolish practices, and striving 
in every way to open their eyes to the evil of their 
present habits. 

She must not shrink from exhorting and re- 
buking, when the opportunity aUowed it ; and 
she must resolutely determine to bear every in- 
convenience, persecution, ridicule, or blame, rather 
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than conceal her opinions^ or countenance^ even by 
silence, what she knew to be vain and idle. Miss 
Atkinson earnestly hoped both Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen would be induced to read the tracts which 
she enclosed, and would be thereby persuaded 
immediately to reform their conduct. It was 
remarkable that she deduced all these opinions, not 
from what Agnes said, but from what she leffc 
unsaid; and she, Ann Atkinson, mourned in 
spirit that her dear Mend should be exposed to 
tiie evil influence of such a family; indeed, she 
was strongly inclined to think that she had much 
better accept a situation just then vacant at 
Paisley, of tract distributor under a benevolent 
lady who spent her whole tin^e in pious works, and 
who wanted an assistant with some private means. 

Such were the principal contents of this impor- 
tant letter, and when Agnes had read it all 
through, she [looked up, and enquired how far it 
was to the Presbyterian chapel Miss Atkinson 
mentioned. 

Mr. Owen thought it must be about a mile and 
a half. 

''I mean to go there to-morrow to attend 
service,^' said Agnes, decidedly. 
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" Ton will find it a long walk, Miss Milbonme^ 
there is such a high hill/' was his reply. 

Agnes professed that she did not care. 

" It is too far for you to go alone/' said Mrs. 
Owen, presently. 

Perhaps Agnes felt a little of the spirit of oppo- 
sition, which Miss Atkinson had tried to instil 
into her, for she only replied, somewhat resolutely, 
she did not think so. 

'' Lideed, I think you had better not attenEipt 
it by yourself,'' persisted Mrs. Owen, who had 
her own object in what she said. '^ Jessie might 
just as well go with you as not ; it will be a nice 
walk for you together, and she has nerer been to 
the chapel, so it will be something new for 
her." 

^' But would Jessie like it," suggested Agnes ; 
^' I go, because I prefer the Presbyterian form, 
indeed, am almost a Presbyterian myself; but 
Jessie belongs to your Church." 

" That does not signify in the least," said Mrs. 
Owen, decidedly, " there will be nothing to hurt 
her in going with you to-morrow. I hope I am 
not so illiberal as to object to any Christian form 
of worship that is attended by respectable people. 
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She can go with you tjie first time, at least. I 
shall settle it with her.'' 

Agnes and Hannah went to the school-room 
together. Saturday was a holiday, so they were 
sure of finding it unoccupied, and having time for 
a little conversation. 

"I wish,'' began Hannah, then stopped 
abruptly. 

" VSThat V^ enquired Agnes, putting her arm 
round her companion's waist. 

"Yes, I will say it, and you will not be 
offended? I wish you were not going to that 
chapel." 

" Do you, why ?" 

" Oh 1 I wish you could feel as I do with 
respect to our beautiful Liturgy, and then you 
would not want to go — but Agnes, would the 
friend who sent you those books we were looking 
at yesterday approve of your going." 

Agnes coloured, down even to the tips of her 
fingers she felt the hot blood rush tingling 
through her veins. She waited a moment, before 
replying, and then said, 

"Yes — no — that is — I will tell you what I 
mean directly — he would be sorry that I thought 
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it rights but I suppose he would wish me to act 
conscientiously/' 

"And are you doing so, Agnes? is it really 
your conscience, or is it fancy, taste, impatience^ 
dislike of the preacher, a wish for excitement, 
or any other such notion? Forgive my plain- 



ness/' 
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I am sure I am right ; indeed, I look on thia 
extraordinary combination of events as a Provi- 
dential arrangement to supply the instruction I 
so much require/' 

She read from her cousin's letter what has been 
before repeated, regarding Mrs. Gordon and her 
chapel, ending with an appeal to Hannah, as to 
whether it was not a direct answer to her prayers 
for guidance* Hannah shook her head. 

" How do you know that it is not a trial, sent 
on purpose to see whether you wiU foUow your 
own inclination, or endeavour to learn what is 
right f " 

*^ But, by the same rule, I might consider your 
affectionate persuasions a temptation to yield to 
feeling/' 

''Exactly, if I asked you to yield for my sake; 
but I do not/' 
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'' Then how aie we to know the tmth^ unless 
we take warnings or example from events passing 
around Vis" 

"We may learn it here/' replied Hannah, 
reverently touching the large Bible which lay on 
the table before her ; " and here too/' pointing 
to the Book of C!ommon Prayer beside it. 

" How ?'' said Agnes, " there are no rules for 
conduct/ here/' taking up the Prayer-book as she 
spoke. 

" My dear Agnes, it is fall of them, from end 
to end ; only consider— every prayer is not only 
a rule for our conduct, but an engagement to 
endeavour to act as we pray. Only could we 
act up to those words, how holy, bumble, loving, 
gentle we should be. Prayers that other people 
speak may be good, but how can we remember, 
or recal them, 30 as to exa^line our conduct by 
the wishes to which .we assented. / could 
not even join in them without knowing what 
is coming; perhaps you cm, bui they can 
be no help afterwards, as these precious wordy 
are." 

"No one could be better, or more pious, than 
Ann Aikinson, listen to her letter," said Agnes, 
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by way of reply. She then read some extracts to 
her cousin, relating to the style of correspondence 
she approved of, then pausing, said, " is not that 
good, devoted in her ?'' 

*' People must judge for themselves,'' said 
Hannah, gently ; " I hope I am not very wordly, 
and frivolous, but I love a letter from a friend 
fall of the details of every-day life." 

^^ Well so do I, but I thought, Hannah, that 
shewed how much higher the tone of Ann's 
mind is than mine. If you do too, I am not so 
much ashamed of myself." 

"I do not see any reason to be ashamed at 
feeling an interest in the affairs which must make 
up a great part of one's life. Surely, Christianity 
does not forbid all natural, simple feeling and 
affection, any more than it prohibits the employ- 
ments which contribute to the comforts of life. 
I suppose Miss Atkinson does not consider 
taking exercise in the open air as waste of 
time, or having her house cleaned, or her dinner 
cooked ?" 

"But those things are necessary for health, 
not mere indulgences." 

" True, but depend upon it the small charities 
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of life^ tend also to keep the mind in a healthy 
state ; and knowing the affairs which interest our 
friends^ makes us care more for them^ keeps alive 
friendships, and drives away self-consciousness, 
and engrossing self-centralization. No, I do not 
agree in Miss Atkinson^s views, if she thinks a 
letter between friends ought of necessity to be a 
sermon. But what are these, Agnes, are these 
tracts ?'' 

''Yes, Ann sent them for distribution in this 
neighbourhood.'^ 

"Very enthusiastic she must be; but Agnes 
you will not circulate these without any reference 
to the clergyman, or without letting him know P' 

" What, Mr. Jenkings ! what has he to do 
with it P'' 

"He is responsible, you know, 'for the re- 
ligious instruction of our people.'' 

"But he would not care at all, I am quite 
sure; besides I do not value his opinion." 

"How can you possibly tell without asking 
him ; perhaps you do him injustice." 

" My dear Hannah, any one can see that Mr. 
Jenkings is a frivolous, idle young man; as 
unlike what a minister ought to be as possible.' 
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''Agnes! hnsh^ indeed you should not speak 
so ; but supposing he neglects his duty^ is that 
any reason you should do so to yours ?'^ 

"No, but surely it is my duty to endea- 
vour to do good to the souls of those around 
me. 

"Yesl to do good/' said Hannah, gravdy, 
" but are you sure it is good ; if your 
neighbours were sick and you could not get a 
doctor's advice, you might perhaps be justified 
in furnishing some simple remedies yourself; 
but would you meddle with dangerous medicines, 
if they could have a doctor by applying for 
it ?'' 

"II I thought the doctor was careless or 
ignorant, I might be called on to interfere, '' 
replied Agnes, resolutely. 

''But Agnes, it is possible that you might 
think so, only becaufie you did not understand 
what he was doing ; and your counter-appli- 
cations might involve the patient in greater 
danger.'' 

" But, Hannah, it is not medicine, it is the 
Food of Life I would administer; if you saw a 
£Eumly starving, would you wait tiU the overseer 
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gave you permission to relieve them, or would you 
endeavour to assist them at once ?'' 

"I would unhesitatingly give them the food 
provided for all the world in this volume/' 
replied Hannah, again laying her hand on the 
Bible. ''I would not fear to administer that, 
nor do I think I could go very far wrong in 
adding to the Word of God those words of holy 
men collected and arranged by our Church in 
our Prayer-book; but I would not meddle 
unadvisedly with the strong stimulants, the 
powerful opiates, or any other dangerous princi. 
pies, which, for aught I know, those papers may 
contain/' 

''You are very prejudiced, Hannah,'' said 
Agnes, smiling a little, ''and I believe I love 
you the better for it. Do not ask me not to go 
to Mrs. Gordon's chapel to-morrow, because I do 
not like to persist in refusing you, and yet I 
certainly shall do so," 

"We will not say any more about it, then," 
said Haimah, afraid that her own inefficient 
arguments might rather hurt the cause she wished 
to advocate. She hoped that the steady perusal 
of such books as Mr. Maxwell had recommended. 
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would be more useful in settling her cousin's 
principles^ than anything she could say; especially 
when supported, as she thought they would be, 
by the personal influence of this brotJier^sfriendj 
whose opinion she was secretly convinced had 
* already great weight. 

Sunday morning came, and Agnes was in- 
formed by Jessie, at breakfast, that they must 
make haste, as she believed the service began 
rather early, and it was a long way to go. 
Accordingly, after a great deal of hurry and 
bustle, and waiting for some particular orders, 
which it was necessary Jessie should convey from 
her mother to the nurse before starting, they 
were at length off. The morning was clear and 
bright; there had been frost enough to make 
walking pleasant, and the two girls proceeded 
together comfortably enough. Jessie, however, 
soon began to discuss her own concerns very 
openly, she knew, she said, that Bachel had told 
Agnes all, so she did not mind speaking. She 
thought she and Mr. Jenkings had been very 
hardly used; no objection had ever been made to 
their being together, mamma might have seen if 
she would; she might have found somebody else 
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to entertain her, if she did not like Jessie to go on 
with the clergyman; it was very hard, if Bachel 
had her lover, that she, who was older, should 
not be allowed the same indulgence; she knew 
very well why she had been sent with Agnes 
this morning; not that she minded it at all; 
she liked going with Agnes, but that was nothing 
to the purpose, she should have had to do it, if 
it had been ever so unpleasant; it was to prevent 
her seeing Mr. Jenkings, mamma was afraid they 
would meet after church, perhaps; but she 
forgot that it was possible to meet on the road, 
and she should not be surprised if they saw him 
on their return home. 

Agnes most sincerely hoped that no such meet- 
ing would occur, and she ventured to suggest that 
Jessie would not be right to permit it. 

^'Nonsense,'' was Jessie's answer. '^ Mamma 
would never know, and then what would it 
signify.'' Then she appealed to Agnes; if she 
were very much in love, would she not be glad 
to meet the gentleman at any place or time, and 
would she have scruples of conscience to stand 
in the way ? At all events, she hoped she .would 
not tell of her. 
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And when Agnes said something abont giving 
it up from regard to her mother^ Jessie replied 
that she wonld not mind giving it up^ if there 
were anybody else who wonld be eligible instead 
of Mr. Jenkings ; but the apothecary was married^ 
and her father's clerks were too low and vulgar ; 
if mamma would find her a better lover^ she would 
be very ready to accept him^ but if not she must 
look out for herself. 

Agnes expressed a decided opinion that she 
was wrong; but Jessie declared it was all her 
mother's fault. She should have taken more 
care for her then; if there was anything wrong, 
mamma must bear the blame; she must know that 
she^ Jessie^ could not go on in the hum-drum 
stupid way which suited Hannah; she wanted 
more sentiment and amusement, and that sort of 
thing ; and if her mother did not supply it, she 
should find it for herself in any way she could. 

Agnes held her tongue, and they walked on 
in a most amicable way ; Jessie being too obtusely 
good-tempered, and too indifferent about the 
opinions of others, when compared to her own 
amusement, to fed any concern at her cousin's 
censure. 
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Miss Milbdume was pondering over the facts 
of the case with a sort of gleaming, half-con- 
sdousness, that Jessie's feelings towards her 
mother might form a kind of parallel to her own 
for the Church she was deserting. 

The. young ladies arrived late iat the chapel, 
and as it was small and not very fall) their 
entraoce was conspicuous. Jessie did not care 
about this; but it made Agnes uncomfortable. 
She was sorry also to have lost any part of the 
service, feeling that she could not in such 
circmnstances judge so feirly of the minister, but 
when Jessie found how long the sermon was, 
she rejoiced intemaUy between her yawns, that 
they had escaped any portion of it. 

Seated close to them was a nice, pleasant- 
looking elderly lady, in a widoVs dress, whose 
attention was evidently caught by thdr appearance^ 
judging from the looks she bestowed on them, 
and the trouble she took to show them the places 
in the hymn-books which she voluntCCTed to lend 
them. Agnes liked her neighbour's appearance 
very much, and felt almost convinced that she 
must be the very Mrs. Gordon, whose name had 
been so highly extolled by Ann Atkinson. 

VOL. 1. E 
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When the service was at last concluded^ 
and the young ladies had left the chapel^ they 
paused a moment to look at the building and 
its situation. 

'^ What a beautiful spot f said Agnes, gazing 
at the mountains, the river, and the sloping fields 
around, 

'^What a shabby little building,'* exclaimed 
Jessie. 

'^ Yes, I have been told it is a peculiarity of 
Scotch kirks, that they are the ugliest erections in 
the most picturesque spots anywhere to be found. 
I have a notion Dr. Johnson said so. This 
certainly does not contradict the theory. &it 
then,'* continued Agnes, presently, ^'they are 
consistent at least. Their kirks are but buildings 
for the ^commodation of those who go to listen to 
a preacher; it is the English whose practice is in 
opposition to their system; for they profess 
to dedicate their buildings to God's gloiy, 
and yet leave them shabby, mean, and often 



ruinous/' 



Jessie did not understand the distinction, nor 
did she care for her ignorance. She was looking 
at the lady next wh<»n Agnes had sat, who slowly 
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and feebly was advancing towards thenij evidently 
with the intention of speaking. 

She touched her cousin^s arm^ and whispered : 

"There is Mrs. Gordon/' and, a moment 
after, Agnes., was addressed by the lady in 
question. 

"Have I the pleasure of seeing Miss Mil- 
bourne ?'' And, on being answered, she pro- 
ceeded to say, that she had received letters from 
their mutual Mends in Scotland, mentioning 
her name, and that seeing her there in company 
with Miss Owen, she had guessed who she 
was, and had taken the liberty of introducing 
herself. Agnes was delighted, and expressed 
herself so. Mrs. Gordon pressed them to walk 
into her house dose at hand, and partake of 
luncheon, which they must need after their long 
walk. 

Agnes might have hesitated, but Jessie pre- 
vented her by accepting the proposal so readily, 
that no alternative was left. Passing through 
a little shrubbery gate, by which stood a stout 
young woman, who gave her arm to Mrs. Gordon, 
they proceeded through the small but very pretty 
grounds up to the house, 

B 2 
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All was new to Jessie as well as Agnes^ and 
she looked aronnd lier with great cniiosity, whilst 
Mrs. Gordon conversed with Miss Milboume 
about their Scotch friends^ and spoke with a sigh 
of the scenes of her youths which now she should 
never see again. '^ 

A very plain but substantial cold meal was 
laid out in the dining-room^ but it rather amioyed 
Agnes^ that just as they were about to at down, 
the servant entered with the message: '^ Please, 
ma'am^ Mr. CSraig says he will take dinner in his 
own room as you have visitors.'' Agnes knew 
Mr. Craig was the minister^ who^ she had learnt 
from Jessie^ resided with Mrs. Gordon; and she 
could not altogether repress a suspicion that he 
disapproved of their coming to the house, since 
he refused to appear at table. 

''How do you like our preacher?'' was one 
of Mrs. Gordon's earliest questions, when they 
were seated at table. 

Agnes had been delighted, but Jessie observed 
she thought it very long; she had been used 
only to one sermon, and th^re seemed to her 
to be two, one before the psalm, and one 
after. 
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''That first was a prayer/' observed Mrs. 
Gbrdon. ''Perhaps yoa are not used to oar 
services. Miss Owen P' 

" Deair, no ! A prayer was it ? Well it seemed 
to me to be all preaching/' 

Mrs. Gbrdon wished them to stay for the after- 
noon service; but though Jessie did not mind 
iow long they dawdled in her house or garden, 
she had no fancy for another sermon, so when the 
time came, she discovered that mamma woulo. 
expect them home, to which Agnes could not 
object. 

"I hope you will come and see me, M^^^ 
Milboume,'' said Mrs. Gordon. " I am so feeble > 
I never pay visits now ; but do come and spend ^ 
day with me soon ; come early, and I will sei^^ 
you home in my pony chair. Could you coiti^ 
on Tuesday ?" 

Agnes assented with the greatest pleasure ; sb^ 
was captivated by Mrs, Gordon's kind smile aa<i 
tone, and looked forward to visiting her as quite 
a treat. 

They then took leave as the bell for aftemoan 
service began to ring j and after proceeding » 
little way, and gaining a small eminence whi^b 
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commanded a view of the grotuids, they 
looked back^ and discovered Mrs. Oordon 
slowly walking towards the chapel^ supported 
by a gentleman, who they were convinced was 
Mr. Craig. 

'' Just look/' said Jessie ; ^' what a shame that 
he would not show. It would have been much 
better fun if he had joined us. One thing, 
however, will be a comfort to you, Agnes. It is 
Church time; so we shall have no chance of 
meeting Mr. Jenkings to-day. Well I I recom- 
mend you to go to Mrs. Gordon's, and make 
Mr. Craig fall in love with you. It will be a 
nice pastime during your visit to Trefawr. I only 
wish I had the chance.^' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away. 

LOKGPELLOW. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that Agnes 
started on Tuesday morning to pay her visit to 
Mrs, Gordon, from whose society she anticipated 
both pleasure and advantage. She found her 
slowly walking on a little terrace in front of the 
house, enjoying the beams of a November sun, 
and occasionally pausing at the open window, 
apparently to speak to some one who sat within. 
The road to the house commanded a full view of 
this terrace, and Agnes could watch the move- 
ments of. her new friend before she came up to 
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her y but she observed that the moment she ap- 
proached^ the window was shut down with a 
violent jerk^ and a muslin curtain was drawn 
across^ as if the occupant thought some pre- 
caution necessary to keep out the prying eyes of 
visitors. 

Mrs. Gordon^ presuming that Agnes would be 
tired^ took her almost immediately into the house^ 
and after she had removed her walking dress, 
they sat down together very comfortably. At 
firsts of course^ as in all such visits^ there was 
a little languor in the conversation ; a few 
questions and answers^ and then a pause ; nothing 
like ease or familiarity ; subjects being selected 
with care for the sake of talking about something 
inoffensive^ not chosen and discussed from their 
own interest^ or because the speakers cared for 
such topics. 

Agnes began to wish herself back again in 
the schoolroom at Trefawr^ where she could either 
talk or be silent without constraint or effort. 

After a wMte^ however^ Mrs. Gbrdon said : 

''Was that Miss Owen who was with yon 
yesterday, the one who is to marry the curate oi 
Trefawr ^ 
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Now had this question been asked by any one 
else, by one who had not built a chapel, or been 
cousin to Mrs. Blair, or known something about 
the Atkinsons, it is most likely that Agnes would 
have considered it rather an impertinent one; 
and not justified by any precedent. But Mrs. 
Gordon having all these recommendations, it was 
impossible to think ill of her, and Miss Milboume 
consequently replied : 

'* No, I do not think either of them is.'* 

'^Not either; surely you are mistaken, why 
Mr. Jenkings is two-thirds of his time at their 
house, and the other third walking about with 
them.'' 

" I was not aware of that," replied Agnes 
calmly. 

'* I think very ill of Mr. Jenkings for many 
things," continued Mrs. Gordon; ''but what can 
you expect from such a church and such minis- 
ters P What a blessing it will prove to you, my 
dear young friend, that you have been so early 
led into the right path, and induced to abandon 
entirely an establishment which is so worldly, so 
Erastian in its tendencies ; to find peace in a pure 
worship.^ 
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Agnes checked a little sigh^ and secretly wished 
she might find it such^ but she rather doubted 
whether she should not have been happier, and 
more peaceful^ had she not tried the experiment ; 
and whether Hannah Owen wto not, at least, as 
pure, gentle, and unworldly, as Ann Atkinson 
herself. 

'^ It must have been indeed a special Providence 
which led you to Scotland in order to bring you 
into the true Fold, and lead you the good and 
right' way/' 

"But every event of our lives, dear madam/' 
replied Agnes, '^ is under the direction of Provi- 
dence, so how can one be more special than 
another ?'' 

Mrs. Gordon looked exceedingly puzzled, and 
then said : 

"But some actions and some decisions are 
much more important than others, my dear.'' 

"Yes, the consequences of some are more 
important than others in this world, but we 
never can tell beforehand which those will 
be/' 

" Well, my dear, and what then ?'* 

" I was thinking of a passage my cousin Han- 
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nah read to me, from some sermons ; I think the 
words were, " As the hairs of your head are 
numbered^ so are the moments of your lives^ and 
every event, in every moment, which shall be a 
portion of thy trial, and may be a portion of thy 
crown/' And I really beKeve that Hannah 
feels that every action she performs is done for 
Eternity, she seems so completely to feel the 
importance of doing right, even in the smallest 
things/' 

Mrs. Gordon shook heif head ominously. 

^' I am afraid of such doctrines, my dear Miss 
Milbourne, they lead to self-sufficiency, and fill 
us full of thoughts of ourselves; making us for- 
get that we are lost, miserable creatures, with no 
good thing in us. Wicked hearts, wicked deeds, 
wicked thoughts, that is all that we can boast 
of.'' 

Agnes differed from her hostess a good deal, 
for she thought that the constant effort to do 
right, . not only made Hannah the most useful, 
active and necessary member of her own family^ 
but also the most thoroughly humble, sincere, 
gentle, and enduring; and she felt convinced that 
doctrines which produced such fruits, must be 
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in themselves good ; though she could not have 
exactly pointed out where Mrs. Gordon and Han- 
nah differed. 

''But my dear Miss Milbouine/' continued the 
old lady, '' are yon not quite of my opinion, that 
it is a great mercy, and one to be always thankful 
for, that you went to Scotland ?" 

'' I am trying to beheve,'' replied Agnes, some- 
what sadly, '' that God will guide my wandering 
feet aright, and that at the last when I look back, 
1 shall be able to say, that it has all been well. 
But, oh ! Mrs. Gordon, if you knew the suffering, 
the bereavement, the loneliness, the despondency 
which led to that journey, the struggle for faith, 
and hope; oh ! and all the misery of not finding 
them, you would not press that question now 
—I cannot yet— no not yet — say yes to 
it." 

'* But, you know, we are told ' Buy the truth/ 
and if you had to buy it dearly, still you , ought 
to rqoice." 

Agnes was silent and whilst wiping away a tear, 
the thought suggested itself, '' Have I bought the 
Truth, or have I only wandered farther away from 
it?'' but she did not like to say so; and then 
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some lines which Hannah had repeated, came back 
to her memory. 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; rememher not past years. 

Mrs. Gordon had entertamed no intention of 
distressing her guest, so she asked her to stir the 
fire, in order to divert her thoughts, and then 
finding that it was about one o'clock, she told 
her that dinner would be coming directly, as they 
always dined in the middle of the day, and 
that she should then introduce her to the minister 
Mr. Craig. 

Agnes had some curiosity to know him, not 
from his personal appearance, for in that re4ipect 
he was not remarkable in any way, except for his 
great height, but because his sermon had shown 
her that he was a man of learning and taste ; the 
language he used was eloquent, the images appro- 
priate, and the whole discourse expressive of deep 
and exalted piety. She was prepared to admire 
him in. private Ufe, to be edided and soothed by his 
conversation. 

She was not, however, destined to be gratified 
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rather uncomfortably; Jessie was apparently 
still in disgrace, and her mother seemedl always 
watching and running after her. Rachel and 
she had long secret discussions, whenever Mrs. 
Owen was out of sight; and Agnes could not 
help once seeing one of the maids f give her a 
note, which she instantly slipped into her pocket. 
Charlotte was more often snubbed by her two 
elder sisters, and was spoken of in terms of bitter- 
ness which disturbed Agnes, although the child's 
pertness and air of self-satisfaction, her restless 
curiosity, and the extreme indulgence with which 
she was treated by her mother, prevented any 
strong feeling of sympathy with her, under the 
uukindness of her sisters. 

Thursday morning, however, brought to Agnes 
something more interesting than the cross 
questions and crooked answers, going on in the 
family party. It was a letter from Mrs. Drew, 
announcing that the boxes which she had asked 
for, were to leave London on Tuesday morning, 
and would probably reach Shrewsbury the same 
evening. This part of the letter she communi- 
cated to Mr. Owen, and consulted him also as to 
when they were to likely to arrive at Trefawr. 
Mr. Owen gave it as his decided opinion that she 
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mind a strong degree of admiration for the 
minister^ and an intense conviction of his supe- 
riority. 

' '' How do you lite Mr, Craig, now ?'' was Mrs. 
Gordon's inquiry, soon after his leaving the 
room. Agnes might have answered that she 
knew nothing more of him than before, but 
she only observed that he seemed rather 
silent. 

''My dear, he is so on principle,'* replied Mrs. 
Gordon. 

'' Indeed r 

''Yes, he is always reserved before young 
ladies, he is so fearful of being misunderstood, of 
bemg supposed to pay attentions, of being entan- 
^ed into an engagement, or even of being seduced 
into a flirtation, that he is particularly careful 
how he behaves. By this means, he not only 
makes a perpetual protest against the levity, the 
gaiety, and the freedom of speech in which many 
ministers indulge, but he efPectually secures 
himself from all gossiping reports, and from the 
danger of giving rise to vain expectations in 
those with whom he is forced to associate.'' 

''I really do not understand you, madam," 
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replied Agnes^ *' I fancied he was silent because 
he was engrossed in thought. What did he 
suppose I should expect^ if he had o£Fered to take 
wine with me, or even if he had indulged me with 
a little conversation V^ 

*' He knows, my dear, that the young women 
of the present day are constantly on the look-out 
for admirers ; and that, as their profession gives 
ministers access to so many younger members of 
their congregation, it is incumbent on them to 
be careful. He will not give any one ground for 
saying that he admires her/' 

Agnes' heart swelled at the idea. '^ Does he 
really think that a Carthusian silence is the only 
way of shewing young women tlu^t he is not in 
love with them? Does he suppose that a few 
courteous expressions could not safely be in- 
dulged, or that we are so intent on that one 
object, as to be always trying to ensnare 
admirers?" 

She did not say this even to herself, but she 
felt it, and a great deal more, and her colour rose 
very high as she thus thought. 

Mrs. Gbrdon was looking at her. She con- 
tinued. 
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'' I think he is quite right in his condact ; let 
me tell you, my dear, to put you on your guard, 
that I know Mr. Craig is engaged ; he does not 
wish it to be talked about for private reasons, 
do not therefore mention it to any one; but as 
yon, I hope, will be a great deal here, it is right 
you should know it/' 

'' I am very much obliged to you, for thinking 
about me at all, and for wishing to see me here ; 
but as to Mr. Craig, it can make no possible* 
difference to me whether he is married or single, 
engaged or free; I shall think of him only as a 
minister, though I beb'eve he might safely have 
trusted me, had we advanced to such a degree of 
acquaintance as is implied in an interchange of 
the civilities coiomon at table.'' 

Mrs. Gbrdon said a good deal more about the 
evils of too great intimacy, and too frequent 
intercourse, and too much attention, and Agnes 
went on wondering to herself why it should be 
too much; why could they not keep to a safe 
medium, internally asking, must all society 
be avoided between unmarried people, and some 
other dubious questions of the same kind, until 
she suddenly remembered how unreasonable she 
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most be^ having qoarrelled with Mr. Jenkings for 
his ease and famih'arity^ and being afi&onted with 
Mr. Craig for hia silence and reserve. She 
resolved to think no more on the subject^ and 
turned the conversation to some other topic. 

The afternoon passed quickly^ and the day 
was beginning to close in^ when Agnes first 
thought of her return to Trefawr; but when 
she mentioned the subject^ Mrs. Gordon pressed 
her to stay to 'tea. She suggested that the 
evening was very fine, there was a hood to her 
carriage, and it would be moonlight in a couple 
of hours or so ; and really, it was such a treat to 
her to have a young companion, to see something 
bright and pleasant-looking, that she earnestly 
hoped her visitor would remain as long as she 
possibly could. 

The satisfaction of affording pleasure, and the 
desire to do any thing in her power to promote 
the happiness or comfort of the old and lonely, 
induced Agnes to give so cheerful an assent to 
Mrs. Gordon's wishes, that the good lady really 
believed Miss Milbourne was as much pleased to 
stay as she was to keep her ; and both hostess 
and visitor improved in spirits and agreeableness; 
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the idea that her society coald still afford pleasure^ 
cheering the old lad/s hearty and the feeling that 
she was sacrificing her own wishes^ raising Agnes^ 
spirits. 

Mrs, Gordon began to entertain her young 
friend with sketches of her early life in the West 
of Scotland, and details handed down from her 
mother, relative to liie adventures and escapes of 
her grandfather and his brothers, who were ' out' 
in the eventful ' '45/ Like many elderly persons, 
her mind was wonderfully accurate regarding past 
events, and her narratives, though somewhat 
diffuse, were yet sufficiently graphic and lively to 
raise great interest in her hearer. 

Tea was brought in, and with it, again appeared 
Mr. Craig, but Agnes, knowing that his silence 
was not the result of learning and thought, but 
rather the offspring of —she stopped herself just 
before she said, 'self-conceit and delusion/ 
thought that, at all events, she need not put 
herself out of her way for him, so she went on 
questioning Mrs. Gordon, as gaily as if he had 
been invisible, and faring no more for his silent 
presence than she did for the hissing and steaming 
kettle. 

s 2 
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Perhaps Mrs. Gordon's tales interested him 
too^ for instead of hurrying his meal^ and leaving 
the table at the first opportunity, he lingered on^ 
slowly stirring his tea, or deliberately eating 
bread and batter, evidently listening to her narra- 
tives ; and thongh not speaking to Agnes himself, 
always looking up when she spoke, and more than 
once smiling a Httle at some of her questions. 

The hour of parting came too soon after all 
for Mrs. Gordon, and she made Agnes promise 
again and again, that she would come whenever 
she could, and particularly, that she would spend 
the whole time between service on Sunday with 
her^ and not go back until after the second 
sermon. 

There was a good deal to be told to Hannah, 
in the next interval of confidential leisure, which 
the girls could command. I think there was 
some degree of disappointment too on Hannah's 
side, she having had a vague hope that Agnes would 
not return full of admiration and delight. She 
sighed and looked grave, as Agnes detailed it all, 
and secretly feared that those books would meet 
but a partial and divided attention, under such 
circumstances. 
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She did not fully understand the claim of 
the volumes of Mr. Maxwell^s choice on her 
cousin's hearty or she would not have feared 
they would be neglected. Agnes had finally 
decided to study them fairly^ and had already 
arranged her occupations and amusements in such 
a way as to allow her a regular interval for their 
perusal. She had promised this^ though she had 
answered Bernard's letter only by a message 
through Mrs. Drew, to the effect that she was 
obliged for the trouble he had taken, and would 
read the books he recommended with care and 
attention. Had Bernard's influence triumphed 
over that of Ann Atkinson, or was she actuated 
by justice and a love of truth ? 

Two or three days went by very quietly ; but 
one afternoon, towards the end of the week, 
Hannah, returning from a walk with the children, 
was overtaken by a storm, in which they all got 
wet through. Mrs. Owen was, of course, ex- 
tremely displeased at such an occurrence, being 
perfectly certain that the little ones would all 
catch their death of- cold ; and instead of allowing 
Hannah to change her, own wet clothes im- 
mediately, kept her first helping the children. 
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and afterwards listening to a lecture^ until she 
was completely chilled. The consequences were 
perfectly natural; the children who were so 
hardy^ and accustomed to wet and cold, that they 
might have walked through the river without 
danger, took no harm; hut Hannah woke the 
next morning extremely unwell, and it was with 
the greatest effort that she contrived to get 
through the usual morning lessons. Agnes 
helped her as much as she could, being seriously 
alarmed at her appearance, an alarm in which 
she could not make Mrs. Owen participate. So 
far from being uneasy, the mother only replied, 
'4t was nothing; Hannah perhaps had taken a 
little cold, but more likely she was eross^ because 
she had been found fault with/' 

This injustice and indifference towards the only 
one of her daughters who never displayed ill- 
temper, or attempted deception towards her, sorelj 
shocked Agnes, Unfortunately, Mr; Owen was 
from home, and was not expected back until 
Saturday evening, so there was no appeal; and 
all Agnes could do was to be very tender and 
careful herself, and to take the whole afternoon 
lessons into her own hands. 
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Saturday morning did not find Hannah at all 
improved, on the contrary, she was so evidently 
unequal even to sit up, that Mrs. Owen herself 
sent her to bed again, with a severe scolding on 
the excessive imprudence which alone could 
account foi; her present illness. It was no great 
wonder, therefore, that when Agnes came into 
her cousin's bed-room, as soon as Mrs. Owen 
vacated it, she found the poor girl overcome by 
weakness and distress to such a degree as to be 
sobbing painfully. 

Kindness, gentleness, and a little care, soon 
restored Hannah's composure, and Agnes, leaning 
over her pillow, as she gazed at her calm, sweet 
face, whispered : 



" Meek souls there are who little deem 
Their daily strife an angel's theme. 
Or that the rod they take so calm, 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr's palm. 



99 



All the gentlest nursing, however, could not 
prevent Hannah being very seriously ill that 
night and the next day, so that even Mrs. Owen 
was considerably alarmed, and Agnes gave up her 
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plan of going to chapel altogether^ that she might 
devote herself entirely to her cousin's service. 
Mrs. Owen made some scmples about her taking 
so mnch trouble^ and she would have done any- 
thing herself; but her bustling and loud whispers 
were particularly painful; and Agnes was glad 
to convince her that she herself could do every- 
thing required by Hauuah with perfect ease^ and 
that her experience in a sick room entitled her 
to be trusted ; whilst the rest of the feimily 
needed Mrs. Owen's care and supervision just as 
much as usual^ or perhaps rather more. The 
elder sisters offered their services^ but said at the 
same time that they knew Hannah did not want 
them; and Agnes was contented to persuade them- 
to supply their sister^s place in the school-room^ 
or with their father, who often required help in 
writing. 

At this particular juncture, Agnes received a 
letter from Ann Atkinson^ strongly urging her 
to leave the worldly-minded family with whom 
she was wastiiig her time, where she had no work 
to do, and no religious duty to perform, and to 
accept at once that desirable employment at 
Paisley, which had been before offered to her. 
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Here would be work suited to her^ a prospect of 
doing good^ of converting the ignorant^ and of de- 
dicating herseK^ her time, and her income, to the 
First Great Object of life. 

Probably, under any circumstances, Agnes 
would not have been persuaded that it became 
her duty to forsake her former friends, abandon 
all her accustomed occupations, quit her home 
and country, and go to establish herself in 
solitary lodgings, in a strange town, among those 
of whom she knew nothing, in order to devote 
herself to distributing tracts, and teaching in a 
small back street. She by no means felt that 
this was her vocation, or that there was an 
imperative call on her to adopt this course at any 
time. But, certainly, now that she had under- 
taken to act as nurse to her cousin, and that she 
found how great a comfort and pleasure her 
presence afforded, she had no hesitation in writing 
at once a very decided refusal. She was convinced 
that Ann would see her duty in the same lights 
and, as she had very little time, her answer was 
much briefer than her cousin's letter. 

A few days more saw a decided improvement 
in Hannah ; she rallied fast at first, and was soon 
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able to sit ap a little, to bear Agnes' low sweet 
voice in reading, and to talk of -leaving her room. 
Very calm, tranqnil hours the girls spent together 
as the invalid amended, and most thankfully and 
gratefolly was Agnes' self-devotion acknowledged, 
although the nnrse herself was secretly convinced 
that she had derived almost as much benefit 
mentally from her attendance as the patient could 
have done physically, so deeply was she impressed 
with the reality of Hannah's principles, and the 
superior training which her mind had received. 
Nothing could be more evident than the fact, that 
if she was less busy, enthusiastic, and argu- 
mentative than Ann Atkinson, she was certainly 
her equal in that self-control which brings every 
action under the command of rule and prin- 
ciple. 

But though Hannah improved up to a certain 
point, she ^d not advance afterwards as the 
doctor hoped. The attempt to join the family 
party threw her back immediately; she wanted 
quiet, care, and repose; she could find nothing 
but bustle, noise and worry. Mr. Price knew 
enough of the Owen family and their ways, to 
aware that a weak and nervous patient had 
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no c W of recovery in that house, so he spoke 
, *^e father, and peremptorily recommended ' 

t.^^ 7f "^ ^"^ ^^ f^^orite of her 
father's, and he had never failed one day since 

h« Illness to visit her room every time he 

retoned to the house, and generaUy saw her 

before he went out on his usual excursions. 

^ joy at her first improvement was most 

amcere, and he hardly seemed able to express 

^ gratitude to Agnes for her care ; so as soon as 

he heard Mr. Price's opinion, he determined it 

should be carried out, but his abiUties did not 

enable him to form a feasible scheme, or to devise 

the means of accomplishing it. 

Mrs. Owen saw very great and serious 
difficulties to the proposal. In the first place, 
It was quite unnecessary j in the next, foolish ; 
and in the last, impossible. How absurd to 
suppose that the girl who could not sit up two 
liours, could go and take a long journey, a 
hundred miles or so j and to fancy that she could 
not be as quiet as she pleased at home, was 
preposterous ; what else did Agnes do but nurse 
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her^ and keep every body else away ; what conld 
be more quiet than her room where nobody 
need go, and where she might stay the whole 
day if she liked. Besides she was quite sare 
that quietness was not what she wanted; it was 
cheerfdlness and comfort; noise might be an 
evil, perhaps, but there was no noise in the 
drawing-room to disturb her, and she could not 
expect every one to be silent just to suit her 
fancies, it was not at all reasonable or right, and 
she had no notion of such airs in a girl ; what 
next she wondered. Then there was the e^)ei]se 
besides, would Miss Milboume provide that, 
she should like to know ; suppose all the others 
wanted the same, why not, and what then P she 
saw what it was ; Hannah was set up by Agnes' 
notice, till she thought herself of consequence, 
and just lay in her room thinking how she could 
give trouble. But she was not going to be 
imposed on for any girl's pleasure. This speech 
was delivered in Welsh, so that Agnes had not 
the satisfaction of understanding it, but as 
Charlotte was present at the time, enough of it 
was subsequently repeated in English before 
her, for the benefit of Jessie and Bachel^ to 
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make her very indignant at the sentiments ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Owen^ who was always afraid of his wife 
when she was angry, left the room whistling 
after this oration, without waiting to finish his 
chesnuts, a sure sign of great excitement on his 
part; and for another day or two, nothing more 
was said about the idea of change, except by 
the doctor; but Hannah was decidedly worse, 
and the more she tried to gratify her mother 
by appearing better, the more wealc and languid 
she became, until the second evening, when 
Mrs. Owen having insisted on her trying to sit 
up to tea, she fainted before the meal was 
concluded; had to be carried up to bed, and 
frightened every body very much. 

It then dawned upon Mrs. Owen's mind, that 
a long illness like this, would be terribly 
inconvenient and expensive, probably more so 
than change of air ; she suddenly therefore 
formed her own plan and thus detailed it. 

''Agnes, my dear, I am sure you must see 
how much your cousin is out of health,, and 
though I am sure you have nursed her as well 
as you could, (and a capital thing it is for you 
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to have such practice, under me,) still she does 
not mend, poor thing, as we could wish 1 I am 
dreadfully anidous about her, it would be such 
a sad thing to have her lingering in this way 
aU the winter ; so inconvenient and trying, and 
I don't know what I could do about the children 
either. So I have been thinking of a plan which 
would I am sure do her good; tell me what 
you think. There is Mrs. Lewis at Cwm-dft, 
who lets lodgings, very nice lodgings indeed; 
a large double-bedded room, and a pleasant 
parlour — ^you know Cwm-dA ?" 

*' Not in the least. Ma'am/' 

^' Oh ! yes you do ! close to Mrs. Gordon's 
chapel, the valley that opens to the south; a 
beautiful, warm, sheltered spot, particularly 
healthy; and most civil people; she was nurse 
here to Jessie and her sisters, and Hannah likes 
her very much. Now I am sure, that is just 
the thing for my poor girl. Such quiet and 
comfort; and the dairy and poultry yard close 
at hand, and near to the doctor too, nearer than 
we are here, and yet so retired ! and her father 
could go and see her every day if he Uked^ and 
I and her sisters, when there was time. In short, 
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I don't know anything which could possibly do 
better. I saw Mrs. Lewis this morning, when 
she called to take our baiter to market, and she 
said she should be delighted to help nurse poor 
dear Miss Hannah. I am sure/' added Mrs. 
Owen, after a pause of a minute, during which 
she sighed several times, ''you don't know the 
anxiety I feel for my poor darling girl." 

''Then if Hannah goes to this farm-house," 
said Agnes, when Mrs. Owen paused agam, " who 
is to go with her ?" 

"Why my dear, that is the very thing. I 
cannot, of course, you know, I must not sacrifice 
the whole family to my feeling for one daughter. 
Then it would be hard upon Jessie or Bachel, 
to make either give up their whole time to the 
children; they neither of them like teaching at 
all; and yet the little ones must not be left to 
run quite wild, so that between the two, I do not 
know what to do ; can you suggest ?" 

"Do you mean then," enquired Agnes, "that 
neither of her sisters could go with Hannah, that 
you cannot spare them from home ?" 

"I might spare Charlotte, and she is sharp 
and clever, and might do very well.'' 
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Agnes was silent. 

" What should you say. Miss Milboume ?'* 

'^That she would be very little use as a 
nurse, as she is not old enough to take cajre of 
herself/' 

''But what can I do; here Jessie, Bachel, 
girls, I say, which of you could go and nurse 
Hannah, if she went to Cwm-dA ?'' 

" I should be very happy,'' said Jessie, after a 
moment's pause. 

" I could not possibly let you go," replied Mrs. 
Owen, shortly, ''that's out of the question, so 
you need not think of it. You must stay and 
teach the children." 

Jessie pouted. 

" I shall get as ill as Hannah, if I am shut up 
in the school-room." 

"I am sure Jessie want's help, mamma, and 
could not get on in the school-room alone ; so if 
I were to go to Cwm-dA it would never do ; you 
had better go, Agnes,'^ turning to her cousin. 

"I could not ask Agnes to take so muoh 
trouble," interposed Mrs. Owen, " though I am 
sure nobody else could do so well, or be such a 
comfort to us all.'' 
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Agnes had been waiting all this time^ most 
truly anxious herself to be Hannah's companion^ 
yet scrupling to make the offer, as she had sup- 
posed her cousins would be equally desirous to 
be with their sister. She knew how unwiltingly 
she would have allowed a comparative stranger 
to take her duties as a sister instead of 
herself. 

But when thus proposed to her, she was ready 
to express her wishes, to accept the offer, and to 
put aside aU the flattering thanks of Mrs. Owen 
for '^ her excessive kindness, and self-devotion to 
dear Hannah.'^ 

''Then I shall just go and tell Hannah what we 
have settled,'^ continued Mrs. Owen, '* and if she 
could be moved to-morrow, it would be all the 
better^ I shall tell her so. I have no doubt her 
father will approve I" 

The interval of her absence was spent by Jessie 
in murmuring at the hardship of having to teach 
all those children, whilst she should so have liked 
going to Cwm-dA. 

''Tes,'' said Bachel, sigmficantly, ''much use 
you would have been to Hannah, as if mamma were 
not sharp enough to see what you were thinking 
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of. I am sure, Agnes^^ turning to her^ ^'papa 
will be very much obliged to you for bemg so 
kind ; and I will come ov^ and see you as often 
as I can^ and bring over every thing nice that I 
can make for Hannah, which you think would be 
good for her. Mrs. Lewis does not understand 
much of jellies, or light puddings, so I will do 
that myself/' 

Mrs. Owen returned, and asked Agnes to go to 
Hannah, so she had only time to thank Sachd 
quietly for her offer ; having already diseoveied 
that even in so single an anangemest as tfais^ it 
would make things easier and pleasanter to deCer 
entirely to Mrs. Owen's wishes. 

She found Hannah in as much excitemfint as 
her weakness allowed. 

Do you like it?'' enquired she. 
like it, oh Agnes! to think of rest and 
peace, and quiet with you, dear, dear Agnes ; how 
good of you to come with me. I only hope you 
Uke the plan as modi as I do.^' 

''I like the idea very much— rbut do not fluny 
yourself so, you will bring on your fever again. 
Keep quiet, there's a. good girl." 

Hannah laid ker head back on the pitbus of 
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her easy chair^ and shattiiig her eyes^ jemaiDed 
quite stilly clasping her cousin^s hand very tight. 
At last she said, slowly : 

''Agnes, I hope I am not growing discon- 
tented and selfish, I feel so glad at the thought 
of leaving my family, and so ready to relinquish 
my duty to the little ones, that I am quite 
frightened when I think of it. Do you think it 
wrong ?'' 

'' Why do you wish to go to Cwm-dft, dear ? for 
the sake of being idler 

''Oh, no I to be quiet. I do not feel as if I 
could get well otherwise.*' 

" And you wish to be well, that you may be 
idle then?'' 

" I should hope not, I am sure I shall be glad 
to go back to the school-room." 

" WeU then, I do not think you need frighten 
yourself about your motives. Do you reaUy like 
teaching, Hannah?" 

" I wish to do my duty in that state of life in 
which it has pleased Qod to place me, Agnes ; and I 
am sure, I find more peace and pleasure in what I 
do, than I could have in mere amusement ; it is so 
plainly my duty. But there's the dinner bell, 

T 2 
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dear^ go down— ah! at Cwn-dA we will dine 
together/' 

Agnes^ who knew how long the family would 
take assemblings just stayed to tell her of Eachd's 
plans for their comfort^ and then running down, 
found herself first in the parlour after all. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

Eirmly bnilded with rafters of oak, the house of the fanner 

Stood on the side of a hill • . 

A shady 

Sycamore grew by the door^ with woodbine wreathing 

around it ; 
Bndely carved was the porch with seats beneath. 

WfASQiELnn. 

Mb. Owen was very well pleased when lie heard 
what his wife had settled. Cwm-dii was so dose 
that he could see Hannah every day, and yet far 
enough off to have a very different atmosphere and 
aspect. Mrs. Lewis might be depended on, for 
kindness and cleanliness ; and if anything were 
wanted beyond her means^ it might be supplied 
fifom their own house. He would go over that 
afternoon and see about it^ Agnes could go with 
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him^ and together they could arrange everything 
necessary for Hannah's comfort. 

Accordingly^ after dinner they set off together^ 
the two elder sisters accompanying them; and 
after a pleasant walk^ they reached the garden 
gate of the farm-house. It being the middle of 
November, there was nothing very striking in the 
orchard and flower garden, which in this sheltered 
spot, formed a pleasant object in summer. Bnt 
the aspect of the house was picturesque; the high 
steep roof, broken by dormer-windows, the broad 
lattices on the ground-floor, the- deep wide porch, 
with settles on each side, over which was carved 
the date of 1654, the climbing roses and honey- 
suckle which covered the walls, and the fine old 
walnut tree, which hung over the roof, all pro- 
duced a pleasing and interesting effect. 

Mr. Owen led them in ; he was quite at home 
there; they went straight into the large kitchen 
with its dark oak wainscoting, the huge fire-plac^ 
the wooden screen with its elbow-seat to match, 
to guard the master in the chin!iney*corner from 
draft, the settles fixed beside long narrow tables for 
the accommodation of the farm labourers^ the 
surface of whose dark wahnzt-wood Was worn 
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smooth and polished from the Motion of genera, 
tions of greasy elbows ; all these formed a striking 
contrast to any farm-kitchen which Agnes had 
€ver before entered. It seemed as if the room 
stood exactly in the same order as when first 
built^ and she could fancy the cotemporaries of 
Cromwell's iron regiments sitting in the chinmey- 
comer, discussing the chances of Charles the 
Second's cause after the route of Worcester. 

Mrs. Lewis came in from the dairy^ and took 
them into the rooms the young ladies were to in- 
habit, they were on the opposite side of the 
entrance-passage to the kitchen, and rather more 
modem, though even here, the depth of the 
window-seats, the low pitch of the ceilings, and 
the dark broad beams which traversed them, spoke 
of age and old fashions. The sitting-room, how* 
ever, was cheerful and light, a window looking to 
the south, wide and latticed, let in the sunshine 
pleasantly; smother opened to the west, and 
afforded a beautiful peep down the river and the 
valley, where the lofty hills drew back a little. 
The furniture was sufficiently modern and abun- 
dant, and there was a sofa covered with patch 
worki smd abundamtly supplied with pillows. 
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which Mrs. Lewis assured her were stuffed with 
goose feathers^ reared^ plncked and dried by 
herself. 

The bed-room opened out of the sitting-room, 
being only shnt off from it by a wainscot parti- 
tion, and these two rooms together, occupied all 
the west end of the house. Agnes declared that 
she had jio doubt, but that they should be 
perfectly comfortable, and she looked forward 
with much animation to entering on a style of 
life so new to her as this was likely to 
be. 

As they were leaving the farm-house, they met 
Mr. Graig^ to whom Agnes was rather anxious lo 
speak. His manner was not very encouraging as she 
advanced towards him, and he seemed exceedingly 
inclined to pass her with a stiff bow, looking so 
demure and formal that she could not help think- 
ing again of the Puritans of old times. When 
she stopped and pronounced his name, he was 
obliged to speak, but even then he was so 
evidently annoyed, and seemed so much to think 
she was taking a liberty in addressing him, that 
Bachel compared his manner to that of St. Kevin 
in his lonely isle, when intruded on by the lady. 
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Agnes was not to be defeated in her object, 
however^ that being simply to send a message to 
Mrs. Gordon, to say how sorry she was that it had 
been out of her power to call again, but that now 
she hoped soon to be her near neighbour, and see 
more of her. 

Mr. Craig looked petrified at the announce* 
ment. 

But Miss Milboume, with straightforward 
simplicity, persisted in her message, and in a few 
words explained what was intended, then with a 
bow, and a courteous '^ Good evening,'^ dismissed 
him, to wonder, if he pleased at her forward- 
ness. 

'' That's your Scotch preacher, is it. Miss Mil- . 
bourne? a grim-looking fellow, really, and some- 
what of the stiffest in his manner,'' said Mr. 
Owen, laughingly. 

It was all settled the next morning. Hannah 
was pronounced well enough to go over in a fly 
that afternoon, and Eachel took care that they 
should be amply provided with tea-cakes, biscuits, 
and jelly. Indeed, every one seemed most 
desirous to supply the young ladies with such 
articles as could conduce to their comfort, though 
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their suggestions were di£Eerent; from Mrs. 
Owen, who provided a ham and potatoes^ down 
to Charlotte^ whe wished Hannah to take the 
French dictionary^ or Morgan^ who was equally 
anxious that the school-room inkstand and pens 
should accompany her. 

Mrs. Owen promised to come over and see her 
whenever she could^ but hmted also^ that the 
sooner change of air produced the desired effect 
the better. Mr. Owen lifted her into the fly^ and 
after helping Agnes in, mounted his pony, and 
trotted beside them, looking every minute through 
the window to see how she bore her journey, 
and ready with his assistance on their arrival at 
Cwm-dft. 

In a couple of hours, Hannah was established 
on the sofa before a blazing fire, their books were 
placed on the side-board, their work-baskets on 
the table, and the sitting-room had the home- 
like and inhabited air which alone can make a 
room comfortable. When Mr. Owen left them 
just before night-fall, it was with the most satds- 
&etory conviction, that every thing was as well 
arranged for the girls as cptdd be desired. 

But the exertion she bad gone through, had 
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left Haimah too tared to enjoy anything v&rf 
much^ except the comfort of feeling that she 
might do as she pleased^ and need not conceal 
her weariness for fear of .'giving offence; so i^e 
employed her liberty in going early to-bed^ and 
Agnes^ after leaving her with every hope of 
sinking soon to sleep^ sat down with one of 
Bernard's books in her hand with the intention 
of studying it. She did not^ however, find it 
very easy to fix her attention at that moment. 
The strange place she was in, the loneliness of 
ihe room, the wild howling of the wind amongst 
the mountains, fc« the night had become stormy, 
the occasional tap of a bough against the case- 
ment, or the groaning of the old walnut-tree, as 
its branches swung over the roof, together with 
the distant sounds of the farm-yard and its 
numerous inhabita(nts, aU combined to divert her 
atttention, and remind her of tl^ novdty of her 
situation. She fell into a reverie instead of 
reading, and the circumstances of the last two 
months passed in review through her mind. 
Then she began to. question herself about things 
tshe could not answer. Why had she been placed 
as she was in early life, auray from ^e telaching 
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she so earnestly desired, and left, as it were, to 
grope and struggle alone, when Arthnr was not 
with her. The great doctrines of the Faith she 
had indeed learnt ; but the rules, and principles 
had been vaguely applied, and her religious life 
had resembled the wanderings of a traveller 
through the untracked prairie, or pathless forest, 
who has indeed the compass to guide him, and 
knows the point to which he should direct his 
steps, but has no well-established landmarks to 
assist his progress, and only an indistinct idea of 
pitfalls, torrents, or impenetrable thickets which 
may intercept his path. Hannah, on the 
contrary, appeared to her like one who travels a 
well-kept road, with many a safe-resting placei 
many a warning finger-post, many a mile-stone to 
mark her progress and encourage her to perseve- 
rance, and the footsteps of many a former 
traveller, and the voices of companions, to guide 
her forwards. 

Why had this been? they had been bom, 
baptized, brought up nominally as members of 
the same Church, how had Hannah found it such 
a guide and rest, whilst she had been obliged to 
seek in other teaching for the rules she needed. 
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Was it because of the difference of their dispo- 
sitions P was Hannah of a less enquiring^ less 
penetrative, less earnest mind than herself? 
more ready to take things quietly on trust, 
indolent, dull, or weak? No; she was clear- 
headed, well-informed, sincere, active ; she could 
distinguish truth from falsehood, was not easily 
blinded by enthusiasm, was real and earnest. 
Agnes felt her to be her superior, not so much 
in talent and information, as in that power of 
mind, which had enabled her to seize on the 
advantages afforded her, and make good use of 
them; and to work out for herself that plan 
of life, that system of daily practice which she 
pursued so quietly, so consistently, amidst those 
who misunderstood, disregarded, or undervalued 
her. But then came the next question, might 
she not have done the same. She had learnt 
the same principles in early life, the same 
doctrines had been taught her, in the same 
forms ; might she not have applied them in the 
same way. She tried to recal former feelings, 
she looked back narrowly to past impressions. 
She had not always been so dissatisfied with, her 
father's Church; she had not always blamed, or 
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questioned^ or valued it lightly. Whilst Arthiur 
lived to share her thoughts aud wishes^ listen to 
her aspirations^ or correct her faith and practice^ 
she had been both steady and contented. The 
short-comings of their parish priest had not so 
forcibly struck her^ and when she differed^from 
hinij as she often did^ it had caused her ndiher 
surprise nor indignation. 

But there came a change on quitting Eynsbuiy. 
During those last two years of Arthur^s life^ when 
they had communicated only by letter^ Agnes 
constantly looking forward to their meeting, had 
shrunk from putting on paper the vague discon- 
tents^ doubts, and difficulties to which her 
wandering life^ave rise. These two years, which, 
according to Bernard's own account, had served 
to deepen and strengthen Arthur's attachment to 
the English Church, had produced a very different 
efiEect on her« Had she previously learnt to value 
and love the system in which she had been 
supposed to be educated, she might have piuoed 
it more when deprived of its services; but in 
truth Arthur had been her Church, her autho- 
rity, her guide, and away from him, listening 
perhaps one Sunday to a Calvinist paeacher^ and 
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the n^t to a supporter of some totally opposite 
theory^ her vague ideas of the Enghsh Church 
became more aud more confused^ and she felt 
herself wandering farther into a maze^ where 
she could find no clue^ and see no guide. 

Then had followed her Scotch visits and the 
period^ when in her utter dreariness and des- 
pondency, she had yielded to her cousins' 
guidance, and sought in a new and strange 
teaching, that comfort and edification which she 
despaired of finding in the old paths. Had it 
been impatience or mistrust, carelessness of the 
right, desire of excitement and novelty, self- 
importance flattered, or proud self-will, had it 
been any, or all of these which had influenced 
her to the course she had taken? Again she 
thought of Hannah, and then she seemed to 
understand it all, for she saw where they differed^ 
and how she had erred. 

She saw that she had taken a human being for 
her gnide^ her support, Artiiur first and then. 
Mr. Blair, and thus she had been tempted to 
quarrel with the dispensations of Providence 
had mistrusted the government of her Bea^^y 
Father, forsaken the position in which >* ^^^ 
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pleased Him to place her^ and thought that^ ii 
choosing for herself, she could better secure Ixej 
own salvation than in submitting to what Grod 
'had appointed. She had " taken man for 
her help, and in her heart had gone from the 
Lord/' and the punishment which followed 
had been doubts, uncertainties and sorrow of 
heart. 

Yes, she saw it now, saw it as a delusion 
and a snare ; she had been led astray by the idea 
that on us is imposed the responsibility of 
choosing our teacher; that our spiritual growth, 
our heaven-ward progress depend far more on 
the preaching to which we may listen than on 
self-discipline, or on the right use of the 
other means of grace with which we have been 
favoured. 

And so she had been content to join a con- 
gregation of strangers for the sake of the 
preacher, never seeking to discover whether 
the difficulties which she beUeved justified this 
step, were not the result of her own imperfect 
comprehension of what she forsook, or per- 
haps the necessary attendants of aU ]:eligious 
systems. 
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rest for her body, hoping that she should then 
more easily rule and govern her mind, and after 
earnestly praying that she might be led to the 
truth, she soon forgot her perplexities in profound 
repose. 

The next day brought them the variety of an 
early visitor, one whom neither of the girls 
expected to see. Hannah had been well enough 
to rise soon after breakfast, and Agnes had just 
concluded the reading of the morning Psabns, 
when Mrs. Lewis announced Mr. Craig, and 
that gentleman walked into their sitting-room. 
He came to bring a note from Mrs. Gordon^ 
who kindly offered anything which her house 
could furnish for the use or comfort of Mis 
Owen, or the pleasure of Miss Milboumj, 
especially her books, which she placed at thdr 
disposal. 

Agnes read the note aloud, and Hannah warnly 
expressed their thanks for the considerate kindress 
of the writer. 

"I think, Agnes,*' observed Hannah, '^jrou 
might walk up presently, and thank Mis. 
Gordon in person; you ought to call on. loa 
at once.'* 
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"If you think you can spare me for an hour, 
Hannah r' 

*' Oh, yes, I do not intend to keep you prisoner 
here, waiting on me. That would never do for 
either of us, would it, Mr. Craig ? She ought 
to make herself acquainted with Cwm-d& and 
its vicinity. Are there not many beautiful walks 
here?'' 

"I hardly know what ladies call beautiful 
walks,'' replied the minister; ''there are many 
foot-paths over the hills, and much fine scenery to 
be found amongst them ; but it requires strong 
shoes, and stout limbs, and power of overcoming 
difficulties to reach it, and Miss Milboume 
may not have energy or perseverance enough to 
do so." 

" I shall at least have enough to try," observed 
Agnes, amused at the very evident distrust of her 
which he exhibited. 

" Tou would not have made that speech, Mr. 

Craig," said Hannah, " had you known my cousin 

better. I am sure she is equal both in energy and 

perseverance to any woman, and could accomplish 

. as much." 

"Very likely," said Mr. Craig, rising as he 

u a 
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spoke. '' I did not mean to insinnate that Miss 
Milbonrne was difibrent from other young women. 
Then I may tell Mrs. Gordon she will see yon 
this morning?'' turning towards Agnes as he 
spoke. 

She assented gravely^ and he took his 
leave. 

" I shall let him get fairly away/' said Agnes, 
" before I go up to the Lodge, as they call Mrs. 
Gordon's house, that he may not think I want 
his company. I know, Hannah, that was what 
he was afraid of, when you talked of my 
walking." 

''I wonder whether he thinks it right to be 
so stiff and unpleasant," said Hannah. '' Some 
people do make it a sort of duty to testify then 
scorn and unfriendliness towards those whom they 
suppose to differ from them. He looks very like 
a St. Dunstan, I think." 

Having given the minister fair warning of her 
intentions, and allowed him plenty of time to 
make his escape. Miss Milboume was rather 
surprised, and half annoyed to find him sitting 
with Mrs. Gordon when she arrived. He was 
apparently engag^ in reading, and Agnes 
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expected he would either leave the room^ or 
discontmue his studies; but both ideas were 
wrong, for after a very distant acknowledgement 
of her entrance^ he returned both to his seat and 
to his book. The warmth of Mrs. Gordon^s 
Welcome left her nothing to desire in the way 
of kindness^ but it was not comfortable to her 
feelings to have such a person as Mr. Craig 
5 sittiBg almost behind her, and testifying his 
\ contempt^ by his decided silence and resolute 
abstraction. It was perverse and provoking of 
him to remain in the room, but as she could 
not prevent it, she tried to forget the grievance 
as quickly as she could. 

Mrs. Gordon was evidently delighted to see 

her again, and expressed how very much she 

had been disappointed that anything had hindered 

her being with her last Sabbath as she had 

promised. Such a treat as she had missed too, 

added she, with a short significant glance at Mr. 

I Craig, and speaking in a tone which implied 

that she did not wish to attract his attention, 

and imagined him completely engrossed in his 

y studies: "our friend there surpassed himself, 

^^, so spiritual, so fervent, so edifying were his 
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discourses. But yoa will be here tonmonow^ 
my dear ?'' 

Agues hesitated; lahe iiad not quite decided 
what she ought to do^ and her mmd went 
back^ in a. moment to the thoughts and con- 
▼ictionsy the repentance and the resolutions of 
the night before. Her silence surprised Mrs. 
Gordon, who^ repeating h^ question, made 
Agnes start and answ^ hurriedly, '^I do not 
know/' 

Mr. Craig rose at this moment with a hasty 
movement, and an exclamation something between 
a sigh and a groan, which made Mrs. Gordon 
turn round and ask what was the matter. She 
received no answer to her demand ; he sat 
, down i^ain, and burying his face in both his 
hands, seemed more intent than ever on his 
book. 

But this littie interruption had allowed Agnes 
time to collect her thoughts, and make up her 
mind, and when Mrs. Gordon restored her 
attention to her, she said quietiy, that her 
being able to leave her cousin would of 
course be uncertain, but that if Hannah ^was 
pretty well, she thought she should come up 
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for one of the services* The afternoon one most * 
likely* 

'^You will be well repaid^ my dear, I am 
sure/'' said Mrs. Gordon, to which Agnes replied 
only by asking some questions about the neigfa- 
boQihood, and the cottages around. 

Mrs. Gordon said it was long since she had 
been able to go amongst the people, as the 
rugged patiis and steep ascents were impracticable 
in her little pony-chaise, and it was some years 
since she had gone on foot farther than the 
chapeL If she had any young friend like Agnes, 
constantly at hand to send among the cottages, 
she could get on much better. Miss Milboume 
expressed her readiness to work for her, whilst 
she continued in the neighbourhood, and Mrs. 
Gordon with great delight accepted her offer; 
so it was arranged that when she went for a 
walk, she should place herself at tiie disposal 
of her old friend, and act according to her 
advice. 

Miss Milboume's visit was not a very long 
one, she was anxious to return to Himnah, and 
tiierefore took leave, promising to see Mrs. Gordon 
every day if practicable. 

X 2 
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''That's a charming girl/' said Mrs. Gordon^ 
when she had left the room^ " there is something 
irresistable about her^ though I do not know 
what it is; not liveUness^ nor talent^ nor wit^ 
much less mere personal beauty ; and she is not 
what one would call merry, eh Duncan P' 
addressing Mr. Craig. 

''No.'' 

" She has more sadness in her look, and yet 
she is not sad either." 

"No/' again ejaculated Mr. Craig, as he 
walked from his chair to th^ fire-place, and began 
to wann his hands and coat-tails. 

"I should have thought you would have 
admired her, Duncan I" 

"Ifs not my way to admire young women 
commonly." 

"I know that, but then there is nothing 
common about Miss Milboume." 

" Beally, I do not see that." 

" Nay now, what fault can you find with her ?" 
said Mrs. Gordon, anxiously. < 

" Simply the fault of most of her sex in youth^ 
levity, unsettledness of purpose, want of fiim 
fixed principles/' 
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" I do not see that^ what induces you to judge 
sor 

^' I think there was evident proof of that in her 
uncertainty as to whether she should attend 
service to-morrow ; still more in her neglect of it 
last Sabbath ; do you suppose she could not have 
helped that if she would ?" 

'' She was nursing her cousin^ Duncan." 

" Yes^ so she says^ but in that house fall of 
people^ mother^ sisters^ servants^ all there^ could 
she not have left her had she pleased ? Why should 
she take occupations which did not belong to her^ 
and neglect^ for their sake^ the plain path of 
duty ?'' 

''Well now, really I do not see that we 
can judge exactly, we do not know the pre- 
cise circumstances, and perhaps she might be 
right/' 

Mr. Craig did not reply |in words, but the 
look with which he turned away, seemed to indi- 
cate that he had determined in his own mind that 
Miss Milbourne was volatile and unsettled, and 
volatile and unsettled she would assuredly prove; 
and poor Mrs. Gordon, accustomed to be guided 
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by his opuuons, was much distzessed at a predic- 
tion^ threatening to destroy her pleasure in this 
new acquaintanoei whidi^ otherwise^ she would 
have enjoyed exceedingly. 
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